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EDITORIAL NOTES 


NE is sometimes tempted to wish that there were more multi- 

millionaires in Britain—millionaires on the splendid scale, with 

Carnegie instincts. When I was last in America, before the trade 

slump, my attention was constantly drawn, in Middle-Western 
cities, to libraries, museums, universities, public parks and other pro- 
visions for culture and pleasure which had arisen as if by magic through 
the laudable desire of this or that local magnate to build himself a monu- 
ment for ever. Millionaires, no doubt, may have their drawbacks ; it is 
not, perhaps, an ideal arrangement that the existence of public amenities 
should depend on their caprice. But it must be admitted that through the 
magnanimity of such persons—long ago in Britain, more recently in 
America—certain splendid things were done which without them would 
never have been done; and now that, in this country, munificence has 
been curtailed by taxation and other causes, much that was once done 
by them is not done at all. If the rich to-day are too poor to be munificent, 
then some agency must fill the gap or we shall go backwards in civilization. 
What agency ? Obviously there is only one—the power that has collected 
the super-taxes and the death-duties—the State itself. In the interests of 
the people for whom it acts the State ought to devote some of the money 
it seizes to amenities, no longer provided by individuals, which a more 
enlightened public increasingly demands. 

won 4) tor 


UT we shall not get them unless we call for them in the only way 

that politicians understand—with clamour, and a mustering of forces 
that may have electoral weight. If the preservation of Waterloo Bridge had 
been fought for truculently in County Council elections, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison would not have branded himself as the destroyer of one of Lon- 
don’s finest pieces of architecture. If the advocates of National Parks 
pursued their aims as obstinately as the iron and steel industry demanded 
a protective tariff they would soon get all that they are asking for. Mr. 
Lloyd George, playing a lone hand in politics, created a Council of Action 


which secured him 67 supporters of his policy in the House of Commons. 
ab 
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Why should not Professor Patrick Abercrombie and Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis start a Council for the Defence of Pleasure, summoning the members 
of all the organizations behind them to support their programme by guerrilla 
warfare in elections ? One part of that large programme which they might 
be expected to frame was outlined energetically enough in the conference 
recently convened by the Joint Committee of Open Air Organizations. 
The preservation of the wilder parts of the countryside as national parks 
depends on schemes administered by local authorities and on the co- 
operation of landowners. What the conference decided on is a central 
authority for national parks, with money to spend on compensation. And 
the first step to that end ? A deputation to wait on the Prime Minister. 
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HERE we have a single plank in a programme which would have 

! more chance of succeeding if it were bigger and all-embracing—if it 
were one likely to secure the support of hundreds of thousands of persons 
who are wanting certain sorts of things—all, in fact, who desire that amid 
the sweeping changes that are swiftly and irrevocably transforming the 
outward shape of Britain respect should be had for what is beautiful, 
worth preserving, worth promoting, and necessary to the health and 
enjoyment of the next generation. 

Think of the various associations now working separately which ought 
to be brought into line behind a National Council for the Defence of 
Pleasure—town-planning organizations, the National Trust, the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, the Downs Preservation Society, the Footpaths Preserv- 
ation Society, to say nothing of less professedly zsthetic bodies whose 
interests lie in the same direction—such as the Travel Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the National Playing Fields Association, the Boy and 
Girl Scouts ; and to extend the scope of the Council yet a little further we 
might enlist the services of members of such popular institutions as the 
British Drama League. If all the organizations that now exist to promote 
something positive and pleasurable could get together, what an enlivening 
effect they would have on public life. 


mo wn tar 


A LITTLE time ago I was commenting on Mr. Eric Gill’s rather 
melancholy account of the prospects of art under modern industrial 
conditions. Since then one or two things have happened which suggest 
that artists in the future may have something to do besides making designs 
for manufacturers or painting pictures for non-existent owners of large 
houses. The Cunard White Star Line have been commissioning a number 
of artists—including some quite young artists—to provide mural decora- 
tions for the library and other saloons in the Queen Mary. I have seen a 
few of these pictures, and some reproductions of others in the daily Press. 
To what extent the scheme to which these artists have been invited to 
adapt themselves is or is not a good one I cannot say. I would like to add 
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that if a library is to be decorated with interesting pictures it would be 
worth while to make sure that for the deplorable collection of volumes now 
to be found in most liners should be substituted something at least as 
representative of literature as the paintings may be representative of art. 
But that is a side-issue. The point is that the modern world, in its char- 
acteristic larger ventures such as the construction of a monster liner, is 
likely to go on discovering for itself new uses for the artist. 

Then again, there exists to-day a body of alert and watchful experts 
among architects who keep a critical eye on the execution of public work 
and do not hide their light under a bushel. Work on the mosaic decorations 
in Westminster Cathedral has been stopped by the Archbishop in defer- 
ence to the criticisms of Sir Gilbert Scott and other signatories of a memor- 
andum addressed to him; the Archbishop appears to accept the proposal 
that the work should be done under the supervision of a committee of 
artists and architects. In church decoration this, no doubt, is what we 
should expect ; the Catholic tradition of ecclesiastical building is in the main 
favourable to the association of religion and contemporary art. But the 
same watchful criticism which can assert itself in regard to Westminster 
Cathedral is not likely to be absent in regard to other important buildings. 
It is greatly to the advantage of artists that the parent art of architecture 
should constantly be under criticism and public discussion. 

4) 44) won 
A LETTER appears on a later page which questions the wisdom of the 
Lonpon Mercury in “ devoting eight pages to book reviews almost 
short enough to require telegram technique.” I am not aware that the value 
of a judgment is proportionate to the number of words in which it is 
expressed. Indeed there comes a moment at which every critic, no matter 
at what length he may have expounded his theme, is tempted to sum the 
whole matter up in a sentence. Mr. Percy Lubbock wrote in his book, 
The Craft of Fiction, that if a novelist’s intention “cannot be put into a 
phrase it is no subject fora novel . . . it is anyhow expressible in ten words 
that reveal its unity.’’ Arnold Bennett was of precisely the same opinion. 
Sainte-Beuve went further and asserted that in any critical examination 
of the life and works of authors it became at the end necessary to give in a 
few words ‘“‘ une définition exacte des esprits et des talents”? and to find for 

each le nom caractéristique which described him. 

The worth of a judgment on a book, then, depends not on the number 
of words in which it is expressed but on the study which has preceded it 
and the competence of the critic. I admit, of course, that to give a verdict 
on a book is only part of the task of a critic or reviewer. He will endeavour 
so far as space permits to state its scope and its author’s intention ; to show 
why it was or was not worth attempting, and in what respects the aim has 
or has not been achieved ; to examine its relevance to literature and life 
as a whole; and much else. There is no reason why under some circum- 
stances a single review should not be long enough to fill the whole of the 
Lonpon Mercury. But something less, it will be agreed, is wisely attempted. 
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Space being what it is, and human attentiveness what it is, and the new 
books as numerous as they are, this journal seeks to solve the problem 
realistically, presenting nearly a score of extended reviews, each month, 
and, for the rest, in the endeavour to give in the space available the best 
guide it can to current literature, has to beg the authors of other books, 
many of them important, to forgive it when it requires reviewers to present 
both summary and verdict—the result of careful reading—in a few short 
sentences. This method is perfectly legitimate and useful to readers 
when properly applied. In some journals the smallness of the space de- 
voted to each book is concealed by the device known as “‘omnibus’”’ review- 
ing, in which many words are wasted in the reviewer’s endeavour to force 
into a single mould a number of books which have nothing in common. 

A short characterization of a new book is of course deceptive and 
useless if the reviewer has scamped the reading. In that respect the 
Lonpon Mercury is fortunate in having the support of a number of critics 
who are co-operating loyally in the effort to make a selected list really 
selective, and to pass judgments which are none the less studied because 
briefly expressed. Mistakes that may occur will not be due to unconsidered 
work or lack of authority. 

cor mm an 


HE distinction which we hear made again and again between critics 

and reviewers is one that ought not to be tolerated. Though all 
critics are not reviewers, all reviewers, whatever the circumstances under 
which they work, ought to be critics. A reviewer should be simply a critic 
using his faculties under special conditions, these being that he is dealing 
with new books not yet known to the reader, and that he is under an 
obligation to describe the book before he can comment on it. Ideally he 
should be able to approach a book in the same leisurely spirit and with the 
same hope of enjoyment as any other reader. If this ideal were realizable 
it would become obvious that there could be no such thing as a “ pro- 
fessional reviewer,’ or one whose whole job in life lay in reviewing new 
books. I confess I felt uncomfortable the other day when I found one well- 
known reviewer of novels speaking as if his approach to a novel was ex 
officio different from that of an ordinary intelligent and critical reader, and 
another suggesting that he and his kind, from the nature of their case, 
were compelled to read books hurriedly and at a single sitting. 

Well, that is what readers of so many of the London daily papers and 
Sunday papers have to contend with. This continuance of professional 
hack-reviewing which does nothing to keep public taste right in the matter 
of literature is due, in part, to the fact that most of the editors are either 
politicians or news-editors, who, though they may be exacting enough in 
regard to the standards of political-writing and reporting, attach little or 
no importance to standards in literature. For that reason genuine readers 
of books naturally turn to journals of another character. 
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IN MY TIME 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


OUCHED with a certain silver light 
In each man’s retrospection, 
There are important hours; some others 
Seem to grow kingfisher’s feathers 
Or glow like sunflowers; my affection 


In the first kind meets more delight. 


I would not challenge you to discover 
Finally why you dwell 

In this ward or that of your experience. 
Men may vary without variance. 

Each vase knows the voice, the bell 
Which thrills it like a lover. 


When I am silent, when a distance 

Dims my response, forgive ; 

Accept it, that when the past has beckoned 
There is no help; all else comes second. 
Agree, the way to live 

Is not to dissect existence. 


All the more waive common reason 

If the passion when revealed 

Seem of poor blood ; if the silver hour 

Be nothing but an uncouth, shot-torn tower 
And a column crossing a field, 

Bowed men, to a dead horizon. 
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TIME IS PAST 


By TEO POH LENG 


IME was when life began, 

When Space was infinite 
And Time 

An endless scroll across its span, 

And I was only slime— 

A frightened child I ran 

Hopelessly along the Road without limit : 

Now I am a Man. 


Time is : 

O’erwhelming Space 

That overawed my face 

Now has in my hourless days 
No place, 

No place in my dayless weeks, 
No place in my monthless years. 
I do not feel Its kiss 

Or taste Its tears : 

Now Space 

Is but an infinitesimal speck 
Without its base 

And Time its neck no more holds me in case. 


Time is past : 

I move upon an earthless plane, 

At last ! 

I tread upon a careless lane 

As free as country air. 

I am as ageless as the sea, 

As timeless as Eternity : 

Earthless, timeless, ageless, sexless and fair, 
I am he, 

Serene and cool like a hamlet 

That nestles comfortably in a clothéd vale, 
Yet perplexing and profound I seem 

Like the ravine 

That haunts me in my daylight dream 
And makes me pale. 
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DIFFERENT CREED 


By HAL SUMMERS 


ANY are dying, and the rest are dead. 
Mttesiee quickly observe 
This pattern of clouds and this motion of trees, 
Learn the smell of summer weeds, get by heart 
A heart, a few faces, study 
Colour of air, taste of water, scent of daylight, 
O be adept at man’s fine art, 
Know how to be 
Audience of birds, spectators of the sun. 


Leave guessing in books, 

Come out into this certainty of colours 
This actuality of shapes and pains. 
Words lie, sounds cannot, 

Wisdom is listening ; wisdom is acting ; 
Not proving we cannot act ; wisdom 

Is loving and hating, or how find out 
What these names hold for the dying, for 
Birds’ audience, admirers of the sun ? 


It is time to deny the overweening ambition 

Of everlasting life, time to give up 

Every man his dear desire of self saving the world, 
Too late to keep, every man, his inordinate lust 
Of praise he will not hear in stopping earth : 
Dispense once with, 

And for all, such condiments of daily bread, 

Hope to be what we may, 

Listeners to birds, and readers of the sun. 


I will sweep rooms for you, 

Answer the talking telephone, inquisitive door. 

To you [ll be kind if I can, and 

Do what you ask me. 

You can borrow a pound, and you come to tea. 

But, master and mistress, sometimes it must be time 
To stand on curb or embankment at the lunch-hour, 
In evening garden or suburban street, 

Encore the singing birds, applaud the sun. 
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“Hungry and cold cannot do so: you must with 

Us renounce doxology till all share it.” 

Say you so ? But when did the piper play a lament, 
Drummer deal dirges, going gay to battle ? 

Pll have a holiday into bounds of Being 

On Saturday afternoon, that on Monday morning 
Better may back to Becoming and there build the walls. 
Who calls me then coward to visit 

Birds’ choirs and amphitheatres of sun ? 


This is no strange matter: I say 

There is a reason for living, a thing to do, 
Not easy in haste or possible in sin, 

No pleasure to foolish or to overwise, 

No gain to those preoccupied with gain ; 
But, for the simple, renewing the time, 
Raising the dead, illuminating the eyes : 
It is here, it is to be 

Audience of birds, spectators of the sun. 


TWO POEMS 


By MICHAEL ROBERTS 


NEITHER MY COMRADES NOR MY BROTHERS 


HE wound, the anger and the tension, 
resentment like a poison in the wound, 
these, and the sickly bloom of speeches and deception, 
the festering and the fever ; 


The lantern swinging in the wind, 

the stars uncertain, 

the restless cities in the plain, spread-eagled, 
the darkness and decision ; 


Thunder is moving southward through the midlands, 
the air is colder, 

there is a tension snapping in the darkness, 

there is a stranger in the room, in every room. 
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Listen, there is a stranger 

moving among the books, the rocks, the traffic, 
touching the doubt, the bitterness, the self-compassion, 
climbing the icy rock, the frozen truth. 


Listen, it is far easier, 

far simpler than the books confess, 
the swing to the distant ledge, 

the act, the acidic, right decision : 


There is no halt, there is no resting-place, 
there is no danger, 

there is no doubt, no darkness, 

save in the narrow room. 


There is no light, 

the wind is colder, 

there is a stranger, 

Neither my comrades nor my brothers, men. 


DIOMED, DIOMED 


MET an old man coming out of the wood, 
| Diomed, Diomed, where is your sword ? 
His hands were ice, his eyes were fire, 
Diomed, Diomed, where is the shield ? 


His beard was a mass of tangled briar, 

His lips were grey, and his yellow teeth 

Were blackened like stubble in winter fields, 
Where has Orion the Hunter gone ? 


He said to the place where my eyes had been, 
Diomed, Diomed, where is your sword ? 
He said to the field my eyes had seen, 
Where has Orion the Hunter gone ? 


His eyes were dark as a blackened field, 

His lips were thin as a blade of ice, 

The beard was a mass of tangled briar, 
Diomed, Diomed, where is the shield ? 
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PORTRAIT 


By KATHARINE GARVIN 


HE has a beauty that I shall call Greek. 
Vit delicate firm line of chin and cheek, 

The greenish pallor of her skin, the blankness of her eyes, 
The shallow brow, the middle-parted curling hair that lies 
Flatly to her shoulders ; the dangerous mouth and lips 
Perverse, determined, subtle ; straight body and thin hips 
Not boyish yet unwomanly ; all these 
Have set me thinking from what classic frieze 
She comes, not wholly mother, wife or child, 

Inwardly civilized, outwardly wild ; 
As hard and fixed as stone, detached, polite, 
Yet springing suddenly catlike to a fight. 


There’s something of Medea when she slew 
Her brother for expedience ; something too 
Of gloating Phzdra tearing apart her son 
Rapaciously, not heeding what was done ; 
Something of nymph, elusive and aloof, 
Something of schoolmistress with chill reproof ; 
And she has something of the darling boys 
Who loved for pleasurable selfish joys, 
Taking what they could get and giving less, 
Forever free but longing to possess, 

But she has not their sweet warm sensuality, 
And she has too much swift verbal brutality. 


Nothing has she of angel or of beast ; 

She is no goddess at a joyous feast, 

She is no social beauty with an intriguing fan, 

She is no whore, no elegant courtesan. 

You may dismiss her as too prim and cold, 

Dislike her as too certain, sure and bold, 

Then see her soften with a gentle gradual thaw, 
Surprised by an unexpected touch, or a loving face she saw, 
Then watch her loosen slowly, melt into tenderness, 
Flowing to meet a sensitive and dear caress ; 

Then graciously she opens, warmed in a springlike hour, 
Graciously she unfolds and blossoms like a flower. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA, 1896-1902 


By W. B. YEATS 


(The earlier part of these reminiscences appeared in the November and 
December numbers of THE LONDON MERcurRY.] 


XV 


I saw Moore daily, we were at work on Diarmuid and Grama. Lady 
Gregory thought such collaboration would injure my own art and was 
perhaps right. Because his mind was argumentative, abstract, diagrammatic, 
mine sensuous, concrete, rhythmical, we argued about words. In later years 
through much knowledge of the stage, through the exfoliation of my own 
style, I learnt that occasional prosaic words gave the impression of an active 
man speaking. In dream poetry, in Kubla Khan, in The Stream Secret, 
every line, every word, can carry its unanalysable, rich associations ; but if 
we dramatize some possible singer or speaker we remember that he is 
moved by one thing at a time, certain words must be dull and numb. 
Here and there in correcting my early poems I have introduced such 
numbness and dullness, turned, for instance, “‘ the curd, pale moon ”’ into 
the “‘ brilliant moon,” that all might seem, as it were, remembered with 
indifference, except some one vivid image. When I began to rehearse a play 
I had the defects of my early poetry ; I insisted upon obvious all-pervading 
rhythm. Later on I found myself saying that only in those lines or words 
where the beauty of the passage came to its climax, must rhythm be obvious. 
Because Moore thought all drama should be about possible people set in 
their appropriate surroundings, because he was fundamentally a realist 
(“ Who are his people ? ” he said after a performance of George Russell’s 
Deirdre, “‘ ours were cattle merchants’) he required many dull, numb 
words. But he put them in more often than not because he had no feeling 
for words in themselves, none for their historical associations. He insisted 
for days upon calling the Fianna “ soldiers.” In The Story Teller’s Holiday 
he makes a young man in the thirteenth century go to the “ salons ”’ of 
“the fashionable ladies ”’ in Paris, in his last story men and women of the 
Homeric age read books. 

Our worst quarrels, however, were when he tried to be poetical, to write 
in what he considered my style. He made the dying Diarmuid say to Fionn : 
‘I will kick you down the stairway of the stairs.” My letters to Lady 
Gregory show that we made peace at last, Moore accepting my judgment 
upon words, I his upon construction. To that he would sacrifice what he 
had thought the day before, not only his best scene but ‘‘ the best scene in 
any modern play,” and without regret : all must receive its being from the 
central idea; nothing be in itself anything. He would have been a master 
of construction, but that his practice as a novelist made him long for des- 
criptions and reminiscences. If Diarmuid and Grania failed in performance, 
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and I am not sure that it did, it failed because the second act, instead of 
moving swiftly from incident to incident, was reminiscent and descriptive ; 
almost a new first act. I had written enough poetical drama to know this 
and to point it out to Moore. After the performance and just before our 
final quarrel the letters speak of an agreement to rewrite this act. I had sent 
Moore a scenario. 


XVI 


Whatever effect that collaboration had on me it was unmixed misfortune 
for Moore ; it set him upon a pursuit of style that made barren his later 
years. I no longer underrate him, I know that he had written, or was about 
to write, five great novels. But The Mummer’s Wife, Esther Waters, Sister 
Teresa (everything is there of the convent, a priest said to me, except the 
religious life), Muslin, The Lake, gained nothing from their style. I may 
speak later of the books he was to write under what seems to me a mis- 
understanding of his powers. 

England had turned from style, as it has been understood from the 
translators of the Bible to Walter Pater, sought mere clarity in statement 
and debate, a journalistic effectiveness, at the moment when Irish men of 
letters began to quote the saying of Sainte Beuve, ‘‘ There is nothing 
immortal in literature except style.’’ Style was his growing obsession. He 
would point out all the errors of some silly experiment of mine, then copy 
it. It was from some such experiment that he learnt those long flaccid 
structureless sentences, “‘ and, and and, and and ”’ ; there is one of twenty- 
eight lines in Muslin. Sometimes he rebelled : “‘ Yeats, I have a deep dis- 
trust of any man who has a style,” but it was generally I who tried to stop 
the obsession. “‘ Moore, if you ever get a style ”’ I would say, “‘ it will ruin 
you. It is coloured glass, and you need a plate-glass window.” When he 
formed his own circle he found no escape; the difficulties of modern 
Irish literature, from the loose, romantic, legendary stories of Standish 
O’Grady to James Joyce and Synge, had been in the formation of a style. 
He heard those difficulties discussed. All his life he had learnt from con- 
versation, not from books. His nature, bitter, violent, discordant, did not 
fit him to write the sentences men murmur again and again for years. 
Charm and rhythm had been denied him. Improvement makes straight 
roads ; he pumice-stoned every surface because will had to do the work 
for nature. I said once “‘ You work so hard that like the Lancelot of Tenny- 
son, you will almost see the Grail.” But now, his finished work before me, 
I am convinced that he was denied even that ‘ almost.” 


XVII 


Diarmuid and Grania was read to famous actors and actresses, was 
greatly admired ; a famous actress offered some hundreds as a first pay- 
ment ; but there was always the difficulty ; there must be a simultaneous or 
first performance in Dublin. The actress said, “ If you make a failure there, 
it will be no use coming to me.” I was in negotiation with her, but took 
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to my bed with influenza. After a fortnight Moore came: ‘I have with- 
drawn the play. She asked me to call upon her manager. I said that her 
manager should call upon me. Am I not right ?”’ I said: ‘“ The naturalist 
Waterton climbed to the top of St. Peter’s at Rome and put his glove on 
the lightning conductor. Such feats make me dizzy.” “‘ But don’t you see 
it,” he replied. “‘ I thought her manager was going to refuse the play ; now 
instead of that refusal getting into the papers there will be weeks of con- 
troversy as to whether a manager should call upon an author or an author 
upon a manager.” “‘ And now,” I said, “‘ in spite of all that you want me 
to call upon her, repudiate you, and give the play back.” Yes, that was 
what he wanted. He was repudiated, and all seemed well. I cannot remem- 
ber, and my letters to Lady Gregory do not record what arrangements 
were made or unmade except that Benson undertook the Dublin perform- 
ance, with Mrs. Benson as Grania. ‘“‘ She will be all right,”’ said Moore. 
“ She will play her body.”” Moore had behaved well, although convinced 
that the play was worth ‘“‘two thousand pounds ”—I learnt later that 
always when writing a play, he valued it at that sum—he risked it for the 
sake of the Irish Literary Theatre. On October 2nd, 1901, Diarmuid and 
Grania, preceded by The Twisting of the Rope, was produced for a week 
by the Benson Company in the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. Theatre managers 
must have thought it failed, or that the newspapers’ comments had taken 
freshness from it, for the London managers who had admired it in MS. 
were silent. Yet it did not seem to fail ; when Maud Gonne and I got into 
our cab to go to some supper party after the performance, the crowd from 
the gallery wanted to take the horse out of the cab and drag us there, but 
Maud Gonne, weary of public demonstrations, refused. What was it like ? 
York Powell, Scandinavian scholar, historian, an impressionable man, 
preferred it to Ibsen’s Heroes of Heligoland. I do not know. I have but a 
draft of some unfinished scenes, and of the performance I can but recall 
Benson’s athletic dignity in one scene and the notes of the horn in Elgar’s 
dirge over the dead Diarmuid. 


XVIII 


Moore had inherited a large Mayo estate, and no Mayo country gentle- 
man had ever dressed the part so well. He lacked manners, but had manner ; 
he could enter a room so as to draw your attention without seeming to. 
His French, his knowledge of painting, suggested travel and leisure. Yet 
nature had denied to him the final touch: he had a coarse palate. Edward 
Martyn alone suspected it. When Moore abused the waiter or the cook, he 
had thought, “I know what he is hiding.” In a London restaurant on a 
night when the soup was particularly good, just when Moore had the 
spoon at his lip, he said: “ Do you mean to say you are going to drink 
that ¢ ” Moore tasted the soup, then called the waiter, and ran through the 
usual performance. Martyn did not undeceive him, content to chuckle in 
solitude. Moore had taken a house in Upper Ely Place ; he spent a week at 
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our principal hotel while his furniture was moving in; he denounced the 
food to the waiter, to the manager, went down to the kitchen and 
denounced it to the cook. “‘ He has written to the proprietress,” said the 
manager, “ that the steak is like brown paper. How can you believe a word 
such a man would say, a steak cannot be like brown paper.” He had his 
own bread sent in from the baker and said on the day he left: ‘‘ How can 
these people endure it ?” “‘ Because,”’ said the admiring head-waiter, “ they 
are not comme il faut.” A little later I stayed with him and wrote to Lady 
Gregory : “ He is boisterously enduring the sixth cook.”’ Then from Sligo 
a few days later: ‘‘ Moore dismissed the sixth cook the day I left—six in 
three weeks. One brought in a policeman. Moore had made so much noise. 
He dragged the policeman into the dining-room and said: ‘ Is there a law in 
this country to compel me to eat this abominable omelette ?’ ” 

Sometimes Moore, instead of asking us to accept for true some monstrous 
invention, would press a spontaneous action into deliberate comedy ; 
starting in bad blood or blind passion, he would all in a moment see him- 
self as others saw him. When he arrived in Dublin, all the doors in Upper 
Ely Place had been painted white by a general agreement between the land- 
lord and the tenants. Moore had his door painted green, and three Miss 
Beams—no, I have not got the name quite right—who lived next door, 
protested to the landlord. Then began a correspondence between Moore 
and the landlord wherein Moore insisted on his position as an art critic, 
that the whole decoration of his house required a green door—I imagine 
that he had but wrapped the green flag around him—then the indignant 
young women bought a copy of Esther Waters, tore it up, put the fragments 
into a large envelope, wrote thereon: ‘‘ Too filthy to keep in the house,” 
dropped it into his letter-box. I was staying with Moore, I let myself in 
with a latch-key some night after twelve, and found a note on the hall table 
asking me to put the door on the chain. As I was undressing, I heard Moore 
trying to get in; when I had opened the door and pointed to the note he 
said: ‘‘ Oh, I forgot. Every night I go out at eleven, at twelve, at one, and 
rattle my stick on the railing to make the Miss Beams’ dogs bark.” Then I 
saw in the newspapers that the Miss Beams had hired organ-grinders to 
play under Moore’s window when he was writing, that he had prosecuted 
the organ-grinders. 

Moore had a large garden on the other side of the street, a blackbird 
sang there; he received his friends upon Saturday evening and made a 
moving speech upon the bird. “‘I enjoy its song, if I were the bad man 
people say I am, could I enjoy its song ? ” He wrote every morning at an 
open window on the ground floor, and one morning saw the Miss Beams’ 
cat’cross the street, and thought, ‘“‘ That cat will get my bird.” He went out 
and filled his pocket with stones and whenever he saw the cat, threw a 
stone. Somebody, perhaps the typist, must have laughed, for the rest of 
the tale fills me with doubt. I was passing through Dublin just on my way 
to Coole ; he came to my hotel. “‘ I remembered how early that cat got up. 
I thought it might get the blackbird if I was not there to protect it, so I set 
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a trap. The Miss Beams wrote to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and I am carrying on a correspondence with its secretary, 
cat versus bird.” (Perhaps, after all, the archives of the Society do contain 
that correspondence. The tale is not yet incredible.) I passed through 
Dublin again, perhaps on my way back. Moore came to see me in seeming — 


great depression. ‘‘ Remember that trap?” “ Yes.”’ “ Remember that 
bird ?” ‘“ Yes.” “‘ I have caught the bird.”’ 
XIX 


I felt that Moore wanted the professional stage that he had known all 
his life. I wanted to keep him in good humour till Diarmuid and Grania 
was finished. We had learnt from the performance, and he had just accepted 
my sketch of a new second act. Then I wanted to write : I had been organ- 
izing for ten years and if I joined Fay I saw no end to it. I felt acutely my 
unpopularity and told my publisher not to send my books for review in 
Ireland, a decision kept for many years. A. H. Bullen, Elizabethan scholar, 
a handsome man with a great mass of curly grey hair, at that time my 
publisher, came to Dublin. “‘ He told me,” I wrote to Lady Gregory, 
‘that he was amazed to find the hostility of the booksellers. A. . . ., he 
declared, seemed hardly to like to speak my name. I am looked upon as 
heterodox. The Secret Rose was particularly disapproved of, but they spoke 
with hostility, too, of The Shadowy Waters. . . . Memory of the Countess 
Cathleen dispute accounts for a great deal. Bullen found the Protestant 
booksellers little better, asked if T.C.D. disliked me. B. . . ., the College 
bookseller, said, ‘ What is he doing here ? Why doesn’t he go away and 
leave us in peace ?’ Bullen was rather drunk, but his travellers gave the 
same account. He had tried to sell a book of Carleton’s, too, and said that 
Carleton and I were received with the same suspicion. This was, of course, 
because of Carleton’s early stories. I imagine that as I withdraw from 
politics my friends among the Nationalists grow less and my foes more 
numerous. What I have heard confirms the idea that I had at the time of 
the Countess Cathleen row, that it would make a serious difference in my 
position.” I had withdrawn from politics because I could not bear per- 
plexing, by what I said about books, the simple patriotic men whose con- 
fidence I had gained by what I said about nationality. 

Some work connected with our theatrical project brought Lady Gregory 
to Dublin. Bullen asked to be introduced, and until we arrived at her hotel 
I did not notice how drunk he was. When he sat down he was on the verge 
of tears. ‘‘ Yeats is an astrologer. He knows the moment of my death. No, 
no, it is no use denying it, he knows the moment of my death.” Presently I 
wrote from Sligo that my uncle, the High Sheriff, had been warned that I 
must keep away from a certain Club. Moore was constantly attacked in the 
English Press, and every attack reached Dublin. I found that certain of our 
enemies were passing round some article in a monthly review, pointing out 
the plagiarisms in his Modern Painting, and I, not knowing how well- 
founded the attack was, had suggested a reply. “‘ The man I object to,” 
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said Moore, “is the man who plagiarizes withoutknowing it; I always know; 
I took ten pages.” To Lady Gregory he said, “ We both quote well, but 
you always put inverted commas, I never do.” 


XX 


I saw William Fay’s amateur company play Miss Milligan’s Red Hugh, 
an historical play in two scenes in the style of Walter Scott. “‘ Yonder 
battlements,” all the old rattle-traps acquired modernity, reality, spoken 
by those voices. I came away with my head on fire. I wanted to hear my 
own unfinished Baile’s Strand, to hear Greek tragedy, spoken with a Dublin 
accent. After consulting with Lady Gregory I gave William Fay my 
Kathleen ni Houlihan, the first play where dialect was not used with an 
exclusively comic intention, to be produced in April, 1902, in a hall attached 
to a church in a back street. AZ. gave his Deirdre, a protest against Diarmuid 
and Grania, because the play had made mere men out of heroes. It was 
well constructed. AX. in later years gave plots or incidents that suggested 
plots to several dramatists, but all its male characters resembled Lord 
Tennyson’s King Arthur. Five or six years earlier he had published his 
lovely Homeward Songs by the Way, and because of those poems and what 
he was in himself, writers or would-be writers, among them James Stephens 
who has all my admiration to-day, gathered at his house upon Sunday 
nights, making it a chief centre of literary life in Dublin. I was not friendly 
with that centre, considering it made up for the most part of “‘ barren ras- 
cals ’’—critics as Balzac saw critics. For the next few years it seemed to 
lead the opposition, not the violent attacks, but the sapping and mining. 
ZE. himself, then as now, I loved and hated, and when I read or saw his 
play, I distrusted my judgment, fearing it mere jealousy, or some sort of 
party dislike. It was admired by everybody, hurt no national susceptibility, 
but in a few years AS. himself abandoned it as Moore and I abandoned 
Diarmuid and Grania. I wrote to Lady Gregory, who was then in Italy : 

“* They took to Deirdre from the first. The hall was crowded and great numbers 
could not get in. I hated Deirdre. In fact I did not remain in the theatre because I 
was nervous about it. I still hate it but I suppose Moore is the only person who 
shares my opinion. When I saw it in rehearsal I thought it superficial and senti- 
mental as I thought when it came out in the All Ireland Review. Kathleen ni Houl- 
than was. also enthusiastically received. The one defect was that the mild humour of 
the part before Kathleen came in kept them in such delighted laughter that it took 
them some little while to realize the tragic meaning of Kathleen’s part, though Maud 
Gonne played it magnificently and with weird power. I should have struck a tragic 
note at the start.” 

Then two days later : 

“ The plays are over. Last night was the most enthusiastic of all. The audience 
now understands Kathleen ni Houlihan and there is no difficulty in getting from 
humour to tragedy. There is continual applause, and strange to say I like Deirdre. 
The absence of character is like the absence of individual expression in wall decor- 


ation. It was acted with great simplicity ; the actors kept very quiet, often merely 
U 
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posing and speaking. The result was curiously dream-like and gentle. Russell 1s 
planning a play on the Children of Tuireann and will, I imagine, do quite a number 
of plays. The costumes and scenery from designs of his were beautiful ; there was a 
thin gauze veil in front. It was really a wonderful sight to see crowds of people 
standing up at the back of the hall, where they could hardly see because there were 
people in front, yet patient, and enthusiastic.” 


I gave Fay a little farce, The Pot of Broth, written with Lady Gregory’s 
help, but showing that neither Lady Gregory nor I could yet distinguish 
between the swift-moving town dialect—the dialect of the Irish novelists 
no matter what part of Ireland they wrote of—and the slow-moving 
country dialect. I had joined Fay’s dramatic society but had as yet no 
authority. I wrote to Lady Gregory that I had not marked my scornful 
analysis of one of Fay’s dramatists “ private”? because “‘ the sooner I have 
that man for an enemy the better.’’ When the Pot of Broth was played in the 
Antient Concert Rooms in October, that trivial, unambitious re-telling of 
an old folk-tale showed William Fay for the first time as a most lovable 
comedian. He could play dirty tramp, stupid countryman, legendary fool, 
insist on dirt and imbecility, yet play—paradox of the stage—with indes- 
cribable personal distinction. 


XXI 


In the early autumn Zola died, asphyxiated by a charcoal stove. Innumer- 
able paragraphs and leading articles made Moore jealous and angry; he 
hated his own past in Zola. He talked much to his friends on Saturday 
nights. “Anybody can get himself asphyxiated.” Then after some six 
weeks announced that he himself had awakened that very morning to smell 
gas, a few minutes more and he would have been dead ; the obsession was 
over. But there had been another torture earlier in the year. A brother of 
his, Augustus Moore, a London journalist, had taken an action about a 
scenario, whether against an actor, a writer or a manager I cannot remem- 
ber ; he would appear in the witness-box, be examined, cross-examined, 
re-examined, and would not, could not, rise to the occasion, whereas he, 
George Moore, could have been amusing, profound, all the world looking 
on. When it seemed likely that Benson, or some company brought together 
by Martyn, would continue the Irish Literary Theatre, I had told Moore a 
fantastic plot for a play, suggested collaboration, and for twenty minutes 
or half an hour walked up and down a path in his garden discussing it. 
He proposed that my hero’s brother should seduce the housemaid. When 
I had decided to work with Fay, Moore had withdrawn from the movement. 
I had written him regretting that I must write that play without his help. 
He did not answer, the letter required no answer. Weeks or months passed 
then at some Gaelic festival in the town of Galway we met. I saw that he 
had something on his mind, he was gloomy and silent. I pointed out the 
number of young women with Douglas Hyde’s pseudonym in gilt letters 
round their hats : ‘‘ No woman, Moore, has ever done that for you,” I said. 
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He took my banter well, threw off his gloom ; had I not started his favourite 
theme ? But on his return to Dublin he telegraphed: “I have written a 
novel on that scenario we composed together. Will get an injunction if 
you use it.” 

Had I known about his brother’s law-case I would have known that 
Moore had not written a line and that his telegram was drama; knowing 
nothing, I wrote or telegraphed that I would use nothing of his but would 
certainly use my own plot. I went to Coole, asked the assistance of Lady 
Gregory and of a certain cautious friend, whose name must be left out of 
this narrative, and in a fortnight they and I dictated or wrote a five-act 
tragedy. I called it Where there is Nothing, and published it as a supplement 
to The United Irishman, afterwards the organ of the Sinn Fein movement. 
Moore had been talking and his talk had reached me, he was expecting a 
London trial and this was checkmate. Boys were shouting the supplement 
in the streets as he came out of the Antient Concert Rooms, where he had 
seen Fay’s company. He bought a copy, spoke to nobody about it, always 
declared that he never read it nor any other edition of the play. ‘* Has 
Yeats’ hero got a brother?’ he said to somebody. “‘ Yes.” “‘ ‘Then Yeats 
has stolen my spoons.” But my hero’s brother was in a monastery. Some 
months later an American friend, John Quinn, a strong supporter and helper 
of our movement, brought us together, but we were never cordial again ; on 
my side distrust remained, on his, disgust. I look back with some remorse. 
“* Yeats,’ Moore had said, “‘a man can only have one conscience, mine is 
artistic.” Had I abandoned my plot and made him write the novel, he might 
_ have put beside Muslin and The Lake a third masterpiece, but I was young, 
vain, self-righteous and bent on proving myself a man of action. Where 
there is Nothing is a bad play; I had caught sight of 'Tolstoi’s pamphlet, 
The Sermon on the Mount, lying upon a chair, and made the most important 
act pivot upon pacifist commonplace. I soon came to my senses, refused a 
distinguished Frenchman permission to translate it, and in later years with 
Lady Gregory’s help turned it into The Unicorn from the Stars. For the 
moment it was successful ; it could not be played in Ireland for religious 
reasons, but the Stage Society found an approving audience and it set the 
tinkers of Mayo rioting. My anonymous collaborator when asked to name 
a tinker in the play had named him after a real tinker. A farmer who had 
read the United Ireland supplement reproached that tinker for letting his 
daughter marry a man with no visible means of subsistence and permitting 
her to solemnize the marriage by jumping over a bucket. The angry parent 
called God to witness that he had done no such thing, other farmers and 
tinkers joined what grew into a considerable fight, and all were brought up 
before the magistrate. 


XXII 


During these first years Lady Gregory was friend and hostess, a centre of 
peace, an adviser who never over-estimated or under-estimated trouble, but 
neither she nor we thought her a possible creator. And now all in a moment, 
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as it seemed, she became the founder of modern Irish dialect literature. 
When her husband died she had sold her London house, hiring instead 
a small flat in Queen Anne’s Mansions, lived most of the year at Coole, 
cutting down expenses that her son might inherit an unencumbered estate. 
In early life she had written two or three articles, such as many clever 
fashionable women write, more. recently had edited her husband, Sir 
William Gregory’s, Autobiography and Mr. Gregory’s Letter Box, a volume 
of letters to Richard Gregory, Irish Under-Secretary at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, from Palmerston, Wellesley, many famous men, 
drawn from the Coole archives. Some slight desire to create had been put 
aside until her son reached manhood ; but now he had left the university 
and she was fifty. I told her that Alfred Nutt had offered to supply me with 
translations of the Irish heroic cycles if I would pick the best versions and 
put my English upon them, attempting what Mallory had done for the old 
French narratives. I told her that I was too busy with my own work. Some 
days later she asked if I would object to her attempting it, making or finding 
the translations herself. An eminent Trinity College professor had described 
ancient Irish literature as “silly, religious, or indecent,” and she thought 
such work necessary for the dignity of Ireland. “‘ We work to add dignity 
to Ireland,” was a favourite phrase of hers. 

I hesitated, I saw nothing in her past to fit her for that work ; but ina 
week or two she brought a translation of some heroic tale, what tale I cannot 
now remember, in the dialect of the neighbourhood, where one discovers 
the unemphatic cadence, the occasional poignancy, of Tudor English. 
Looking back, Cuchulain of Muirthemne and Gods and Fighting Men at 
my side, I can see that they were made possible by her past ; semi-feudal 
Roxborough, her inherited sense of caste, her knowledge of that top of the 
world where men and women are valued for their manhood and their 
charm, not for their opinions, her long study of Scottish Ballads, of Percy’s 
Reliques, of The Morte D’ Arthur. If she had not found those tales, or finding 
them had not found the dialect of Kiltartan, that past could not, as it were, 
have drawn itself together, come to birth as present personality. Sometimes 
in her letters, in her books, when she wrote ordinary English, she was the 
late- Victorian woman turning aside from reality to what seems pleasing, or 
to a slightly sentimental persiflage as to a form of politeness—in society, to 
discover “‘ eternity glaring,” as Carlyle did when he met Charles Lamb for 
the first time, is scarcely in good taste—but in her last years, when speaking 
in her own character, she seemed always her greater self. 

A writer must die every day he lives, be reborn, as it is said in the Burial 
Service, an incorruptible self, that self opposite of all that he has named 
himself. George Moore, before the annihilation of an impersonal bleak 
realism, used life like a medieval ghost making a body for itself out of drift- 
_ ing dust and vapour ; and have I not sung in describing guests at Coole— 

“There one that ruffled in a manly pose, For all his timid heart ’’—that 
one myself. Synge was a sick man picturing energy, a doomed man picturing 
gaiety ; Lady Gregory, in her life much artifice, in her nature much pride, — 
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was born to see the glory of the world in a peasant mirror. “‘I saw the 
household of Finn ; it was not the household of a soft race ; I had a vision 
of that man yesterday. ...A King of heavy blows; my law; my 
adviser ; my sense and my wisdom, prince and poet, braver than kings, 
King of the Fianna, brave in all countries ; golden salmon of the sea, clean 
hawk of the air, . . . a high messenger in bravery and in music. His skin 
lime-white, his hair golden; ready to work, gentle to women. His great 
green vessels full of rough sharp wine, it is rich the king was, the head 
of his people.” And then Grania’s song over the sleeping Diarmuid. 
“Sleep a little, sleep a little, for there is nothing at all to fear, Diarmuid, 
grandson of Duibhne ;_ sleep here soundly, soundly, Diarmuid, to whom 
I have given my love. It is I will keep watch for you, grandchild of shapely 
Duibhne ; sleep a little, a blessing on you, beside the well of the strong 
field ; my lamb from above the lake, from the banks of the strong streams. 


WOOD ENGRAVING 
By MicuHaev PiKov 
Illustration to “ Talks on Love ”’ by Firenzuola 
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THEY LORELEL 


By R. J. WHITE 


E sat alone at a table on the fore-deck. There were two empty 

glasses and a pair of binoculars on the table. On a chair beside 

him hung a woman’s coat. No one came near him. For all the 

crowd of Germans about him, he looked as solitary as Crusoe 
on his island. 

By his boots he was an American. By his head he was a business man. 
Yet there was the shade of a lost delicacy about his features. He might 
have served as model for a Marcus Brutus by a lesser Victorian sculptor. 
His hair had just that pretty crisp curl about it, his face just that stamp 
of plausible nobility. As we went on to Linz, I wondered about him quite 
a lot. 

We were running away from a fine view of the Siebengebirghe, the 
seven great ash-heaps of mountains rolling away from west to east, the 
Drachenfels sitting with its feet in the water and its castle on its head. 

** Some view,” said the American. 

I agreed. 

“Tell me,” he edged his chair closer to mine, “ the air is pretty good 
hereabouts, isn’t it?” 

I said the air was pretty good; better still farther up the river. 
I mentioned St. Goar. 

““ Guess that’s where the Lorry-lie is, eh ? I’m not keen on that kind 
of thing, sir.” 

*‘'There isn’t much to see,” I said. 

“Yeh ? But the legend ? My wife’s crazy ’boutit. . . . American women 
are like that. . . . No historical sense... .” 

“It’s a pretty story.” 

‘* Yeh ? Just have a look at this, sir.” 

He produced a pocket-wallet, and, from a very internal section, extracted 
a coloured postcard of the variety sold in small newspaper-shops the world 
over. 

“That, sir,”’ said the American, “‘ was sold to me in Bonn, the home- 
town of the immortal Beethoven.” 

“You bought it ?”’ I asked, a little pointedly. 

“Taking it home to show the boys. They’ll leff. You and I can leff, 
sir. But our womenfolk. . . .” 

‘They'd laugh, too. You try them.” 

He shook his head. 

“It isn’t right.” , 

For a little time he gazed at the hurrying Rhine with troubled eyes. 
But when the band came aboard at Linz he was suddenly cheerful. 
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_““ That’s what I like about the Germans,” he shouted. “ So jolly and 
- simple at heart. Like children, eh ? Have a drink. Steward,” he beckoned 
to a waiter, ‘“‘ haben sie. . . . What’s the German for lemonade ?”’ He 
turned to me abruptly. 

‘Two lemonades, sir ?”’ said the waiter, in English. 

“That’s another thing I like about the Germans,” he resumed as the 
waiter departed. ‘‘ Their passion for languages. There was a guy at Bonn, 
a waiter, begged me to get him a job in the States so he could learn English.” 

Well, we chatted our way up the Rhine pleasantly enough, and the 
American—his name was Alfred H. Siddons—lent me his binoculars to 
look at the castles. He knew all about the castles. He had ‘“‘ made ”’ them 
for Jackson’s Movies when they filmed ‘‘ Castles in Spain.” There was 
nothing he didn’t know about castles. But at present he was chiefly 
interested in air. For Mrs. Alfred H. Siddons, I gathered, was consumptive. 

“ T want air,” said Alfred H. “‘ Good, clean, bracing air. I guess I must 
chance the Lorry-lie, if it’s good air thereabouts. I’d chance anything 
for Maria. Anything.” 

He meant it. He looked doomed, nothing of the knowing man of business 
left: only a grey-faced man with horror in his eyes. For he had bought 
her all that money could buy, and he had found that there was one thing 
that money could not buy. He could not ransom her from death. He was 
going to be left alone. He stared at the Rhine, the swift speckled reel of 
ten thousand years, and thought about it. 

Maria arrived, and I was introduced. It was like shaking hands with 
a ghost. Her hand was so thin and cool, like glass. But there was still 
an ardent, invincible beauty in her face. Framed in the fine, uncropped, 
black hair, her face was Byzantine. The eyes, deep-set and slanting, 
lighted it with a tormented brilliance. Her voice was low and resonant, 
the voice of the “ strong ”’ film-star, with a difference. The difference was 
that you wanted to hear it again. 

She turned from me to her husband with an eager movement. 

“See whom I have brought to meet you, Alfred. This is Frau Haffner 
—and Herr Haffner.” 

She presented two middle-aged Germans who had been lingering 
shyly at her back, and Alfred put on his everyday personality like a garment. 
His chest expanded, his head went back, his hand went out. He was 
affable, open as the daylight, Anglo-Saxon. 

‘“* How do you do—how do you do? Ver’ happy to have your acquain- 
tance. Won’t you sit down ? What will you drink ? Beer ? Yes, of course. 
Three beers and two citronades, steward. That’s fine—fine.” 

‘“‘ Do sit down, Alfred,” said Maria softly, and Alfred sat down. 

‘‘ Fine,” he said again. “‘ Fine.” 

The Haffners looked a little bewildered. They were plainly of the south. 
They had that serene, easy look which, among northerners, passes for 
nonentity. North of that impalpable line which has more to do with life- 
modes than with geography, they were a plain, comfortable pair, only 
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likely to feature in the world’s Press in their “ national costume.” Siddons, 
I could see, had already looked them over and found them wanting. Or 
rather he had overlooked them, as an ant overlooks a mountain. Maria 
Siddons, however, was still aware of them. She seemed to hover before 
them, enjoying them shyly but greedily. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Haffner are going to St. Goar,”’ she announced. “ That’s 
where the Lorelei is, you know, Alfred.” 

‘“‘ Ah, yes, the Lorry-lie,” said Alfred. 

“Tell us, Frau Haffner,” I said, ‘‘ how do you Germans take this 
Lorelei ?”’ 

Frau Haffner smiled and shook her head. 

‘Hans would tell you,” she said. ‘‘ Hans reads books. Myself, I have 
no time. Always it is work.” 

I ventured to compliment her on her English. 

‘““We keep a Gasthaus,”’ she explained. ‘‘We have many American 

ests.” 

‘“‘ Hilda has a fine memory,” said Hans, and patted her knee. 

She blushed rosily with satisfaction. Although she wore a holiday 
dress of youthful blue and her honey-coloured hair was brushed close 
to her round head with a special holiday flatness, yet one could imagine 
her smoothing her apron and folding her hands on her breast in connubial 
contentment. There was scarcely a wrinkle in her clear, warm face, and 
her blue eyes were like summer sky in still water. She was at rest in the 
shadow of Hans Haffner. Yet she sat alone, square and sufficient in her 
own place. 

Presently I heard Hans Haffner chuckle. Then Hilda began to make 
a bubbling noise like a little spring. ‘They whispered together rapidly in 
German. 

As uh said Hans, suddenly pushing something across the table. ‘‘ The 

relei . 

Siddons sat up as if he had been stung. His eyes flickered with horror. 

‘* Where did you get that ? ” he demanded, his hand flying to his pocket. 

Maria pounced on the gaudy little picture with a shrill scream of laughter. 
a if that doesn’t beat Creation,” she cried. ‘‘ Look, Alfred, oh, 
ook.” 

*“T’ve seen it,’ said Alfred. He handed her the binoculars. ‘“‘ Take a 
look at that castle. We’re missing the best part of the trip.” 

She focussed the glasses on the castle, but I could see that she was still 
smiling under the screen of her hands. Siddons beckoned Hans Haffner 
aside, and they paced the deck together, Hans looking up at the American 
with a mystified expression. 

“ Alfred’s upset,”’ said Maria. “‘ He’s so particular, you know. I suppose 
I ought to have been shocked.” 

““And weren’t you?” ) 

“ Well, it was really too funny. I mean, I love the idea of the Lorelei, 
but a joke’s a joke. Alfred’s so historical. He has such a reverence for legends 
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and ruins and women and—things. I’m afraid I’m very weak. I used to 
be able to live up to him, but coming to Europe and seeing all these things 
. . . | suppose it’s spoiling me.”’ 

“If I may say so, Mrs. Siddons, I should say it is doing you a great 
deal of good.” 

“ My health, you mean ? Has Alfred told you ? It’s all rubbish, you know. 
I’ve never felt better in my life.” 

““ Not just your health.” 

““ My outlook ?” 

* Not.quite... «. 

“You're a puzzling person.”’ She sighed and swung the binoculars by 
their strap. Suddenly she dumped them on the table. ‘‘I keep wanting 
to throw those things overboard,” she said. “I hate these castles. The 
Rhine I love. But it’s like a living thing in a grave. Do you know what I 
mean ?”’ 

“Yes, I know.” I wanted to hear her hate. 

““ Miles and miles of it, like a morgue, a corpse on every shelf. Why 
don’t they pull them down, all those castles, smash them ?”’ 

“Your husband could tell you that.” 

‘The past ? Yes. But what’s the good of the past to us ? I was brought 
up with the past, in a house where Washington once slept in Baltimore. 
I got out of that. Then Hollywood. ‘hat was the present, up-to-date, up-to 
the-minute—and in front of it. But where’s the difference ? I found it out. 
It was older than Washington. He lived up to his beliefs. Down | 
in Hollywood they just pretend.” 

““That’s their living.” 

“And mine. Play-acting. Years of it. Lots of money. Fame. Alfred. 
A house in Beverley Hills. Oh, it was good enough while it lasted. But it 
didn’t last. {t’s like fake jewellery. The shine goes off it. Look at that 
woman.” 

She motioned secretly towards Hilda Haffner where she sat gazing 
bright-eyed at the churning water. 

“The shine doesn’t go off people like her. She’s older than me, but 
I’m like an old shoe beside her, and so is all America. I’ve seen people 
like her these last few months. We’ve been to Italy. Calabria. Sicily. 
We had a month in Austria, too. They still have oxen in Italy, slow- 
stepping old things with quiet eyes, and the men play on pipes sometimes, 
and the women walk as if no one were looking at them. Does it sound 
romantic ? It’s not just that. It’s that they make you feel that they’ve 
got something inside them, something that we’ve lost—or that we never 
had. I could cry when I see it, feel it, and know that I'll never be like that. 
What is it ? You write, don’t you ? You ought to know.” 

“‘T should have to write a long book to convince even myself that I 
knew. And anyway, everyone has to discover it for himself.” 

“Yes,” she said, softly. “ And I’ll know the truth someday. Only it’ll 


have to be soon.” 


> 
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A cool wind blew from the river. The long afternoon was dying in 
purple and gold over the western bluffs. Night comes early to that narrow 
valley of the Rhine. We were in the gorge that widens to Coblenz. Beyond 
the last urgent sweep of the hills the lights of the city pricked a crescent 
of silver. 

‘Why am I saying these things to you ?” : 

Maria looked at me across the dusk. We were strangers, two discreet 
and separate centres of experience which had touched for a moment and 
would presently go their ways. But the presence of that darkness which 
she had called a grave, had surprised the sentinels that stand before our 
souls’ doors. 

‘“‘ Because I understand a little of what you are saying,” I told her. 
‘‘ Perhaps because, as you said, I am a puzzling person.” 

** You don’t puzzle me now.” 

She was silent until we came to Coblenz. Then, seeing the lights of that 
pale facade that watches the water like a face, she whispered : 

‘* T see so much that I never saw before. Towns are like persons. They 
live, each with a life of its own. Coblenz is like a Venetian lady. It lives. 
People don’t have the world to themselves, do they ?” 

“God forbid,” I said fervently. 

Coblenz slid into the dusk. The bridge of boats opened before us and 
the moon rose over the Rhine towards St. Goar. Soon we were a yellow 
lamp on the water, and the people began to sing to the roaring of the 
band, humanity heartening itself in the immensity of the night, the moon- 
light, and the dark stream running deep in the grave of the hills. 


Weall stayed at St. Goar, the Siddonses, the Haffners, and myself. We 
found ourselves together at the Gasthaus “‘ Schéne Aussicht,”’ a chance- 
formed party. Really it was the unconscious influence of Maria that 
held us together. She was our nucleus. We all knew that she was dying, 
burning out like a candle. We were like moths about her. 

She seemed to get on best with the Haffners. They never treated her like 
an invalid. They showed her no special tenderness. But then, there was 
an habitual tenderness about the Haffners. All their contacts were gentle. 
It was as if they touched you lightly, warmly, with a physical touch, even 
when they spoke to you. Especially was this true of Hans with his 
bland, wide, melting eyes, and his innocently ferocious whiskers. He seemed 
swiftly to establish a special contact with Maria. 

At first he regarded her shyly, suspecting the presence of a superior 
mind. She was, after all, a woman of experience. To him America signified 
heaven knows what important mysteries. For he was a countryman, with 
all the peasant’s wonder and contempt for anything beyond his own | 
little world. This strange mixture of wonder and contempt came out in his 
dealings with Alfred Siddons. He would listen to the American with a 
faintly amused expression, too tolerant for irony, very like a grown-up 
listening to a child. With Maria it was different. Once he had grown 
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_ used to the superior mind—he quickly discounted it, unbelieving—he 
seemed to find her very much to his liking. He sought her out on the 
terrace where we took our morning coffee and spread out his map of the 
Rhine valley as if he were laying the whole earth at her feet. 

““ And where shall we go to-day, Mrs. Siddons ?”’ 

He presided over her examination of the map like a kindly magician 
about to produce a magic carpet. And together they would plan enormous 
walks into the hills. 

Alfred Siddons was not a good walker. He had spent too much of his 
life in taxis. And I am lazy by nature. Thus we found ourselves thrown 
very much into each other’s company. We managed to get as far as the 
Rhinefels and inspect the castle. Alfred treated the castle as a rather 
creditable imitation of one of Jackson’s sets. It amused me to hear this 
latest product of the ages patronizing those sombre ruins above the Rhine. 
This, I thought, was a just revenge for the gigantic tyranny of history. 
I wanted to thank Alfred Siddons for the insult. Instead, I suggested that 
we drink beer—or citronade—at the schenke on the ramparts. 

*’That’s another thing I like about the Germans,” said Alfred as he 
wiped his brow. ‘‘ The way they put a schenke on the top of every hill.” 

““'They’d put a schenke on the Lorelei,” I told him. 

“That Lorry-lie,” said Alfred. ‘“‘ I’ve seen it.” 

“* And what do you think of it ?”’ I asked. 

“Hell,” he said. “ You could put the darned thing in the Colorado 
and not notice it.” 

“True,” I admitted “ It is not very large.” 

‘* Maria’s crazy about it. She wanted to go bathing there. I had to 
keep a firm hold on her.” He took a firm hold on his glass and poured 
the contents down his throat, his eyes rolling. “‘ It’s particularly impor- 
tant that Maria shouldn’t catch cold.” 

He was still discussing Maria’s health when two figures appeared on the 
road below. They were very small in the deep trough of the Thal, but 
quite unmistakable. When I pointed them out to Alfred he drew a deep 
breath and took out his binoculars. He studied the two figures for a few 
seconds and then handed the binoculars to me without a word. When | 
handed them back I found him watching me with grave embarrassment. 

“Ts it right, Bellamy ?”’ 

I shrugged. There seemed nothing to say. 

“Maria,” Alfred murmured. ‘‘ Maria.” 

He put away his binoculars and led the way down the hill to the Thal 
road. 

‘* Alfred,” Maria called. ‘‘ Alfred.” 

She came running, falsely effusive. Alfred took her arm and led her 
gently down the hill. 

“You’ve been over-exerting yourself, honey.’ 

“No, no,” she protested. “‘ We got lost in the woods. It was my fault. 
I’m afraid Hans is cross with me.” 
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I found myself walking beside Hans. 

“So you got lost ?”” I remarked. 

He nodded. His bland, moustached face wore a puzzled, exasperated 
smile. 

‘“‘ Maria is a remarkable woman,” he said. “‘ She desired to get lost. 
Deliberately. To follow the correct path is easy. In Germany, all our 
paths are marked with signs, even in the depth of the forest. But Maria— 
she disregards the signs. To all my protests she replies— Schén. Sehr schén. 
Wunderbar.’ ”’ 

“The woods of the Rhineland are very beautiful,” I said. | 

“ ¥q, FJawohl. But there is, you will agree, a right and a wrong path in the 
most beautiful of woods. Nicht ? Maria—she always takes the wrong path. 
And at one place she desired that we should bathe.” 

** At the Lachensee ? ” 

He nodded. 

** Ach,” he sighed. ‘“‘’The embarrassment, Herr Bellamy, the 
embarrassment.” 

I pointed out that the Lachensee was a very lonely place. 

“Yes,” he admitted, ‘‘ but we had not the costume. Maria wished to 
ignore the fact. She commenced to take off her clothes. At that point I 
threatened to leave her. It was very distressing, Herr Bellamy.”’ 

He was still making little clucking noises of distress when Maria fell 
back and took his arm. 

‘You are not cross any more, Hans ?”’ she asked. 

I went ahead with Alfred, leaving them to compose their differences. 

“‘ Hans,” Alfred said softly. ‘‘ She calls him Hans. Is it right, Bellamy ? ” 

“Perhaps, on a holiday. . . .”” I murmured. 

“That blamed Lorry-lie,” he groaned. 


Maria and Hans continued to go out together. Hilda spent most of the 
time knitting and dozing on the terrace. Alfred, after one attempt to 
accompany Maria and Hans on a walking expedition, decided that it was 
better to be lazy with me at the Rhinefels. 

“* After all,”’ he said gravely, ‘‘ Haffner’s a gentleman.” 

But on the evening before our departure he came to my room in a state 
of extreme agitation. I was sitting at the window, trying hard to believe 
that the sound of the Rhine bore some resemblance to the music of Wagner : 
a futile and quite barren endeavour. I had come to the conclusion that 
Oscar Wilde was wrong about nature imitating art, when Alfred Siddons 
upset my case. He was just like a man in a film scenario. He sat down on 
my bed, sprang up, paced the room (there was room for three paces), put 
‘le out of the window, listened, drew it in again, and sat down on the 

ed. 

“This thing’s gone far enough, Bellamy.” 

“You're leaving to-morrow,” I reminded him. 

“ We ought to be leaving to-night. We ought to have left a week ago. 
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Bellamy, it’s not right. I’m not a prude. I enjoy a little clean fun. But 
this is too much. Altogether too much.” 

“ Has something—happened ?”’ I asked foolishly. 

He stared at me out of rather baggy eyes. 

“ Nothing like that.” 

“Like what?” | 

** Like what you meant.” 

I hadn’t meant anything. But he had made my silly question mean 
something. I thought it best to keep quiet. 

“She went out after dinner. Herr Haffner and Frau Haffner——” the 
return to surnames was ominous “‘ went up to their room. I waited on the 
terrace for Maria to return. She did not return. I went up to the Haffners 
to see if she was with them . . . might have come in without me seeing 
her. . . . Their room was empty. I tried the bedroom, and Frau Haffner 
set up a yoop. There she was, in bed, alone. I beat it. Bellamy, it’ll be all 
over the house to-morrow that I tried to insult her. Mebbe Haffner’ll 
want to stage a duel. Say, I guess it’s up to me to get in first and challenge 
him, alonger his nicking off with Maria... .” 

“ Alfred,” I said, “to you, life is one big movie. I am only an author, 
and these flights of fancy are beyond me. Sit down and have a drink.” 

He took the drink eagerly. 

““ Now,”’ I said, “‘ where do you suppose Hans and Maria are ?” 

“Tf I could tell you that I wouldn’t be sitting here. ’d be on the trail 
like a shot.” 

““Never mind about trails. Let’s consider the possibilities. Here’s a 
chance for your exuberant imagination. Look—listen o. 

I pushed open the window to its full extent. For a few seconds Siddons 
sat with his head cocked on one side, his eyes bulging. Then he banged his 
glass on to the window-ledge. 

“ By thunder!” he cried. ‘‘ The Lorry-lie!” 

“It’s a perfect night for a bathe,” I said. 

He levered himself out of his chair like a drunken man. 

‘J allus knew this’d happen. Right from the word go.” 

** We don’t know that it has happened.” 

There could have been little conviction in my tone. For I was sure it 
had happened. It seemed scarcely worth while to go and see. But we 
went. Siddons insisted. He also put a revolver in the pocket of his overcoat. 

The wrt lent us a skiff. I rowed and Siddons held the lines. It was very 
dark on the water. The moon was bright behind the rock, but on the 
hither side the river was a strip of black velvet. And the current is always 
fierce on that elbow, even when the stream is shallow with summer drought. 
It was a long and arduous task. I had to steer with the oars for the greater 
part of the way. Siddons sat in the stern like a black and silent load of 
despair. 

We had reached the shallows under the rock when something moved 
in the moonlight beyond. It was an arm rhythmically striking back the 
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water. Siddons saw it first, and I backed water while I turned to look. 
The moonlight fell upon the face of Hans Haffner. 

Suddenly Siddons let out a yell. 

“* Maria ! Maria!” 

Maria was on the shore, at a distance of some thirty yards. She crouched 
on a head of rock, her knees drawn up. She was perfectly naked. Her 
skin glistened in the moonlight and her hair hung in black tails over her 
shoulders. 

‘* She’s gone mad,” Siddons groaned. 

He crouched on hands and knees in the bottom of the boat like 
a tormented animal. I tugged at the oars, hoping to get the boat properly 
into the shallows before he sprang overboard. He was tearing off his clothes. 
I saw him staring round him with enormous, crazy eyes. 

“* She used to walk in her sleep,” he said, as if in apology. 

He stood up, dressed in only his short pants. He looked huge and 

owerful, veritably like a creature of legend. Alberich, perhaps. 

“‘ Hold hard,” he called, and went plunging to the thighs in the water. 

I followed him, dragging the skiff out of the current, securing it with a 
boulder over the tow-rope. I lingered over the task, fearful of turning to 
see those weird, naked figures on the shore. And when at last I did turn, 
I saw Hans Haffner wading up the beach to add a third to the party. 
Hans, his face wide and startled under his dripping hair, striding from the 
Rhine like the original Siegfried. . 

Maria crouched still on the rock, a pitiful, shrinking figure of moonlight 
and shadow. Alfred stretched out his arms to shield her, and at that 
moment he saw Hans. All in a split second the spectacle—from a scenic 
point of view—was shattered. Alfred turned his head, and I saw his eyes go 
furtive and mean with hatred. 

““Gimme my overcoat, Bellamy,” he said. 

I flung him the coat and he tore at the pocket. A revolver gleamed in the 
moonlight. 

‘* Now,” he said. “‘ You’re going to get what’s coming to you, Haffner.” 

He pointed the revolver straight at Hans’ naked chest and pulled the 
trigger. 

Nothing happened. I don’t think Hans had time to realize what he had 
escaped. Siddons stood before him, his finger clicking the trigger, glaring 
with a ferocity that would have stretched the German dead on the shore 
if looks could kill. 

“ But why, Herr Siddons. . . .” Hans protested. “‘ Why do you 
esife. s2 6-7"! 

: ite turned to me, proffering the useless weapon on the palm of his 
and. 

“The water got into it,” I murmured. 

Siddons shook his head sadly. 


“It’s a property gun,” he said wearily. “I must have brought it by 
mistake.”’ 
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I took the thing and examined it with relieved curiosity. It was as light 


as cardboard. 


All the fight went out of Alfred H. Siddons after that. He wrapped Maria 
in his overcoat and carried her to the boat. 

““T don’t want to go back,” she whimpered. 

“You’re going to be quite all right, honey. You leave this to 
me. Nobody’s going to hurt you.”’ 

““ Where’s Hans ?”’ 

“Don’t you worry about him, honey. He’s not worth it. I’ve got you 
quite safe.” 

“ T don’t want you. I want Hans.” 

“You're not yourself, honey.” 

Hans presented himself at the side of the boat. 

‘* Rest assured, I am here,” he said softly. 

“* Aw, beat it,’ growled Alfred, and pushed off. 

“We can’t leave him,” I protested. 

= Can't we?” 

He gave another stab at the shingle with the oar, and Hans faded into 
dusk as the boat swung into the current. 

Maria crouched on the boards, her head poking out of the coat. She 
was like a squaw with her black tails of hair. 

“* Where is he ? ”’ she asked through chattering teeth, ‘‘ Where’s Hans ? ”’ 

“‘ Forget about him, honey.” 

But Hans refused to be forgotten. He came swimming into the moonlight 
as we skirted the rock, his face very earnest over the water. I let the boat 
drift down to him, and he steadied himself on the gunwale. 

““ She is safe ?”’ he panted. 

““ Hans—oh, Hans, are you there ?”’ Maria stumbled to her knees, but 
Alfred held her back. 

“* Siddown, honey.” He turned to the puffing face over the boat’s side. 
“© Guten abend, Herr Haffner.” 

“* Aufwiedersehen,”’ puffed Hans, and sank out of sight. 

I shouted to him to come aboard, but he only waved his hand and thanked 
me. He preferred to swim. I heard him say something about embarrassment 
before he went diving out of sight. 


Half an hour later, when the Siddonses had gone up to their room, | 
awaited Hans on the terrace. He came at last, carrying a bundle of clothes. 
His own clothes hung on him. He dripped like a Rhine-god. 

“Hers,” he said, holding up the bundle. He shook his head sadly. 
“'The Americans have no sense of proportion.” 

He took the bundle into the house. Presently he returned in dry clothes, 
and I made him drink spirits. He grimaced, but it did him good. 

“‘ It was fortunate that you brought the boat,” he said. ‘‘ I swam out to 
fetch her back, but I could not find her. It was very dark.” 

‘« The darkness, also, was fortunate.” 
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“Yes,” he said gravely. ‘“ It was not a thing that one cares to see clearly.” 

His modesty was perfect. 

“Why is it,” I asked him, “‘ that the northern peoples have this passion 
for the taking off of clothes, while you of the south—commonly supposed 
to be so daring and immoral—are really so modest ?” ; 

‘The English, the Americans, and the Berliners are the most immodest 
people in the world,” said Hans. ‘‘ Even the French, with all their faults, 
are shocked at the dress of your English ladies. Yes, it is strange. As for 
Maria, I shall never understand her.” 


The Haffners left by the early boat on the following morning. The 
Siddonses were still abed. Maria appeared just as the ‘ Kéln-Dusseldorfer”’ 
clanged its bell at the landing-stage below the terrace. 

‘“‘ Hans ?”’ she exclaimed, seeing me sitting alone at our table. 

‘“‘ He wished me to say ‘ Aufwiedersehen’ for him.” I went to her side, 
and we watched the steamer waddle out into the river. “They have to 
be early at Mainz,” I added, catching sight of her face. 

“* Perhaps he will see us,” she said, and waved her hand. 

But the crowd on the deck was very dense, and presently the steamer 
was lost to sight in the gorge. 

“He will remember me as that fool of an American woman,” said 
Maria, as we took our coffee. ‘“‘ You, too, will remember me like that.” 

She looked so frail and fine in the morning sunshine with the living 
blue of the river behind her head. Like a lovely glass that has worn to a 
brittle, prismatic thinness in the cold air of our northern world. 

“‘T think you shocked him considerably,” I said. 

“* Impossible.” 

“You did, indeed. They are a very modest people, these south 
Germans.” 

She gazed at me, unbelieving. Then, seeing that I was serious, 
she shrugged. 

*“T shall never understand them,”’ she said. 


It was true. She would never understand them. Besides, she had such a 
little time to live. 

An hour later she was on the boat for Mainz. The last I saw of her was 
at a table on the fore-deck. Her husband was wrapping her cloak round 
her in the morning wind, and a waiter was serving her with cherry kuchen 
and coffee. Even from where I stood on the terrace of the “‘ Schone Aussicht,” 
it was easy to see that Alfred H. Siddons would buy her all that money 
could buy. They floated away, beyond my sight, remote and inaccessible 
at their private table amidst the crowd of southerners. | 
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THE PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONALS 


By ARNOLD PALMER 


NE hundred years ago a boy was born in Dunfermline and given 

the name of Andrew Carnegie. At the age of thirteen he went to 

America, and found employment as bobbin-boy ina Pennsylvanian 

cotton-factory. He died in August, 1919. I do not know what he 
was “ worth ”’ by then, but he had already given away, for the materializing 
of his philanthropic ideals, about forty-five million pounds. 

Insufficient attention was surely paid here in England to the Carnegie 
centenary of November 25th. Apart from the man’s tremendous scale, 
apart from the fact that Great Britain as well as the United States was a 
recipient of his munificence, one would have thought that the time was 
ripe for somebody to study—in sympathy or in irony—and compare the 
efforts of the great industrialists of the nineteenth century to do “ good.” 

To give away two hundred and thirty-five million dollars, just to give 
them away, must be a formidable task. To devote them exclusively to 
beneficial and uplifting ends might seem to some people an utterly unattain- 
able ambition. Carnegie had a good try. He was Scotch before he was 
American. He had the traditional thoroughness and caution of the Scot, 
and he had another quality no less national, though less useful to comedians. 
He was born with a love of self-improvement, and no material success, 
however dazzling, was allowed to weaken or drowse his belief in values which 
have nothing to do with markets. This characteristic emerges very plainly 
in the famous gifts which he made to his adopted city of Pittsburgh—the 
Institute, the Library, and the Institute of Technology. 

In 1895 the Library was opened, built on the plan selected from the 
designs of 97 competing architects. An art gallery and a museum were 
added and installed beneath the same roof, but before long they were 
moved into an extension erected—again by Carnegie—at a cost of 
£1,000,000, and the whole of the original structure was surrendered to the 
growing needs of the Library. Three years later a large technical school 
was laid out on an adjacent site of 32 acres, and this was followed by the 
gift of a Music (or, as we should say, Concert) Hall, and of a Library 
School for the training of Librarians. 

For these purposes (“‘ to spread international understanding,” “ free to 
the people,” etc.) Carnegie gave Pittsburgh over 36 million dollars. 

Amid technicians and librarians, musicians and biologists, printers and 
binders and naturalists and dramatists and weavers, the art gallery soon 
asserted itself as the Department of Fine Arts. Very early in its career, 
even before the Library pushed it into new quarters, the Department held 
its first International Exhibition of oil paintings ; and the practice has been 
continued annually, with scarcely a break save for the years of the War, 


until to-day the “‘ Carnegie Internationals” are among the best known, 
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the most extensive and the most highly organized shows in the world. 
Nowhere, indeed, but at Pittsburgh is an international review of the art of 
painting held annually. In the 1935 Exhibition, which opened two months 
ago, there are 365 pictures ; 87 of these are the work of American artists, 
and the remaining 278 come from France, Chile, Spain, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Italy, Argentina, Switzerland, Canada, Belgium, Holland, 
Russia, Mexico, Austria, Norway, Brazil, Hungary, Sweden, Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia. The artistic range is as wide as the geographical. Among 
the painters contributing to the French group are Le Sidaner, Domergue, 
Segonzac, Vuillard, Georges Braque, Friesz, Matisse, Pierre Bonnard, 
Picasso, Derain, Viaminck, Dufy, and Bernard Boutet de Monvel ; among 
the English painters represented are Wilson Steer, John, Sickert, Laura 
Knight, Philpot, Campbell Taylor, Ethel Walker, Hillier, Meninsky, 
Matthew Smith, Dod Procter and Leon Underwood ; and the selections 
from the other countries have been made with the same idea of securing 
pictures which, whether “ popular ” or “ difficult,” academic or advanced, 
reflect tendencies significant of the country of their origin. 

Obviously the exhibition, by the time it is assembled in the great galleries 
at Pittsburgh, entails a considerable (and, it must not be forgotten, an 
annual) effort. The source of this effort lies, of course, in the distant, grim 
Pennsylvanian city where, backed by the Trustees of the Institute, the 
Director of Fine Arts (Mr. Homer Saint Gaudens) picks, and sends per- 
sonal invitations to, every one of the foreign artists showing. In many 
cases, the actual pictures of which the exhibition is composed are chosen 
by him during the three or four months which he spends every year in 
visiting his local representatives. | He has twelve representatives in 
Europe, controlled partly by the chief European representative, 
M. Guillaume Lerolle of Paris, and partly from headquarters. 

A day or two before the opening of the exhibition, the pictures 
are inspected by a Jury of Award, usually composed of the Director, three 
American and three European painters. There are eight prizes to be 
allocated, ranging from 1,000 to 100 dollars. In England, the system of 
placing works of art in order of merit is not popular, except with the prize- 
winners. ‘here are even men and women here not yet convinced that in 
any month there must always be one book better than all the rest. But in the 
United States the plan is widely operated, though not without strong 
criticism even there on the part of those who would prefer to see the prize 
money—nearly £700 at Pittsburgh—diverted to the purchase of examples 
of contemporary art for the public collections. But though the prize 
system may in time be discarded, it draws so much attention to the home- 
lives of the prize-winners and arouses such a volume of Press denuncia- 
tion of the juries, that it will not be lightly abandoned by the nation which 
has specialized in the stimulation of public interest. In any case, the 
system is justified at Pittsburgh by the skill with which it is applied, for 
only pictures completed within five years of the date of showing are eligible 
for award there. The importance of this proviso will be appreciated by 
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anyone who has ever tried to organize an art exhibition. Many artists and 
all dealers and agents are united in determination to hold the new 
and newish pictures handy, for sale, and to keep the old and oldish works 
circulating somewhere in the barbarian distance. The directors of all the 
art galleries in the world are animated by an unsympathetic longing to 
show new, vital pictures and to dodge as many as possible of the depressed 
and ageing canvases which constitute the touring companies. The cash 
value and the repute of the Pittsburgh prizes help to make many artists 
change sides, and so to affect the forces and fortunes of this familiar 
struggle. 

There will be found upon another page of the LONDON MERcuRY a 
reproduction of the picture which gained the first prize at the current 
exhibition. ‘‘ Elvira and Tiberio,” in which the massed whites, blues and 
browns are relieved by decorative touches of pink, is the work of Hipolito 
Hidalgo de Caviedas, aged 33, a portrait painter of Madrid. The remaining 
seven prizes were secured by an American, a Swedish-American, a Belgian, 
a Brazilian, a Norwegian, an Austrian, and a Frenchman. There is gener- 
ally at least one Frenchman in the list, but Mr. Forbes Watson (who 
contributes a lively critique of the show to The American Magazine of Art) 
and other native observers maintain that they detect signs, at last, of the 
decline of French influence, for so long dominant in transatlantic studios. 
It may well be so; for if American painters, of whose work we in England 
know, unfortunately, nothing, are turning to the American scene and the 
formation and development of a tradition of their own, they will merely 
be in step with the American writers whose work we know so well. 

Still, engaging as such speculations may be, I would like to conclude with 
a guess that, to the ghostly subject of this article, they are of little moment. 
To the Scotch-American Steel King—King ? Emperor !—who gave the 
galleries where no one takes money at the doors or charges commissions on 
sales, Art was an affair of ends rather than means. Using always 
that big A he was a man, I imagine, who, like so many of us, found diffi- 
culty in making up his mind whether Art is essentially national or inter- 
national. I have been told that he was a rigid, rather frightening man ; and 
clearly he thought that Art should be elevating and held a number of those 
beliefs which arouse delicious, silvery laughter in Bloomsbury and Chelsea. 
But the entry which he made, or allowed to be made, in the old volumes of 
Who’s Who—‘ Andrew Carnegie, philanthropist and manufacturer ’’— 
has an earnest ring which drowns that laughter. If his stern ghost attended 
his own centenary, he will have wandered through the rooms with no 
particular anxiety as to the health or sickness of the Cézanne tradition, but 
looking and listening for signs that, through the Arts in which he trusted, a 
spirit of international understanding is spreading to the American people, 
and friendship and brotherhood are demolishing racial and social barriers 
—ideals which, bearing aloft their nowadays rather wistful splendour, may 
attract a few artists as sightseers but seem to draw their truly reverent 


disciples from millionaires only. 
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THE MIRACLE 


By ARTHUR HASLAM 


ATHER NOLAN grunted in easy, but rather bored good nature, 

as Father Hughes closed the door behind him. He rolled his healthy 

bulk morecosily inthe bedclothes, andsnuggled down tosleep. “Fine 

fellow, young Hughes,” he muttered, “‘ but a year or two of Canning 
Town will do him no harm.”—These confounded young visionaries from 
the Welsh hills were a sore trial at times. For his part, he would much 
rather have a healthy young fellow from Galway or the County Clare ; 
one that would attend to his duties, do his share of the visitation, run the 
Boys’ Guild, and join him in a good game of chess upon occasion. Now 
here was young Hughes, not that he had a word to say against him, he was 
a good curate, an apt assistant, but the fervour of his religion was at times 
positively embarrassing. 

Father Nolan was sinking easily and pleasantly into slumber. He was 
beginning to breathe in long, regular, sonorous rhythms. This renovation 
of the chapel house was a nuisance. He was used to being asleep in his 
comfortable little bedroom by ten o’clock; but now for the past three 
nights he had had to share Father Hughes’ bare cubicle. And the young 
curate had kept him awake till after eleven, talking the strangest stuff - 
about the power of anyone to work miracles, if he just had faith. Father 
Nolan was not quite certain of the orthodoxy of such views. Of course, 
there had been miracles in modern times—Lourdes, Holywell, and so on, 
but that anyone could work miracles, that didn’t seem just right, made 
religion too common. Still, there was nothing cheap about young Hughes, 
he was rather, rather. Peace descended on Father Nolan. He slept 
with a look of content on his broad face. 

Meanwhile, Father Hughes pushed his way through the driving rain, 
towards the low-lying part of the district. With one hand he held his coat 
collar tightly round his throat, and every now and then, with the other 
he hitched up his trousers, which he had apparently fastened improperly 
when the hurried call got him out of his bed. A late bus droned noisily 
past him, its lighted interior throwing a vivid glow on the wet street. 
Father Hughes made to board it, but checked himself, for he remembered 
that he had given his last penny on the road home yesterday to the old 
cripple who sat constantly in his bath chair, at the corner of the Chapel 
at Eis did not mind the rain. Circumstance was nothing, faith, faith 
was all! 7 

Happily he murmured to himself as he struggled on, the words from the 
beautiful Litany of the Sacred Heart of Mary, as he heard it years ago 
in a little country church on the River Meuse, in France :—‘* Ceur de 
Marie, espérance et asile de tous ceux qui vous sont devoués obtenez la grace 
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_ du divin amour.” 'The reeking tenements were forgotten. He was clad in 
the recollected beauty of the sounds. The ardour of his emotion rendered his 
body impervious to the cold. ‘‘ Ceur de Marie, secours et soutien des mourants 
obtenezx nous la grace du divin amour.” He pushed steadily on. 

It was two o’clock when Father Nolan was aroused by the closing of 
the bedroom door. He turned on his back and regarded Father Hughes, 
who had just entered. The curate’s hands were red with the wind, the water 
ran out of his coat and trousers to the floor—‘‘ What a night!” said the 
priest sympathetically. 

“Listen, Father Nolan,” burst out the curate excitedly. ‘It’s been the 
greatest night of my life.” 

The older man gaped in wonderment at his sparkling eyes. There was 
something queer to-night about him. Something exalted. 

“In what way, Father Hughes?” he asked, puzzled. 

“It’s been the greatest night of my life,’ repeated the curate. ‘‘ I have 
seen a miracle.” 

Father Nolan eased himself up on the pillows, studying his curate 
dubiously. ‘‘ And what sort of a miracle would it be now, Father Hughes ? ” 
he asked cautiously, a trace of the accent of Connemara returning to his 
voice. 

“Oh, a wonderful thing, Father Nolan.” He was stripping off his wet 
clothes now, and putting them anywhere as was his wont when excited. 
“I went to Mrs. Cassidy’s,” he explained, speaking rapidly. “‘ And I 
found both her and the boy Norman in bed. Have you ever been in the 
house, Father Nolan ? ”’ 

“*T have so,” he replied. “‘ Not very nice it is either. Would Cassidy 
be sober ?” 

““ Cassidy,” said Father Hughes, “‘ was not there. But there was a lot 
of whining old women, and the room was so stuffy, I put the whole lot 
outside on the landing.” 

Father Nolan frowned. This young Welshman would never get on with 
the Irish, he did not understand their gregariousness, he never felt the 
need to huddle. 

‘“‘'There’s really no illness about Mrs. Cassidy or her boy either,” he 
went on, unconscious of the other’s disapproval. 

““ And what would they be sending for a priest for, if there was nothing 
wrong ?”’ asked Father Nolan sharply. 

** Oh,” replied his curate. “‘’There’s something wrong, very much wrong, 
‘but it’s not illness. It’s hunger and starvation. Both of them were so weak 
they couldn’t stand on their feet, and so the thought came into their heads 
that they were dying. They wouldn’t tell me at first because they know 
what I think of that blackguard of a Cassidy. They’re always telling me 
he’s a good Catholic. I wish to God, Father Nolan, they’d think more of a 
good husband !” 

The priest frowned again. Father Hughes talked somewhat wild at 
times ! He had now thrown the wet trousers over the back of a chair and 
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was standing in his old-fashioned nightshirt gazing at the wall above the 
priest’s head. 

‘What about your miracle !”’ asked Father Nolan, testily. 

Father Hughes looked down at him for a moment dreamily—* Listen, 
Father Nolan,” he began, ‘‘ there wasn’t a scrap of food in the house, and 
they could not remember when they had the last meal, and not a word of 
blame for the scoundrel that had left them like that.” 

““ She’s a good woman, is Mrs. Cassidy,’ commented. Father Nolan. 

‘‘ She is,” agreed the younger man. ‘“‘ Too good for the man she’s got. 
That’s what made my heart sore for her. It was food they wanted, and at 
once. It tortured me to know that I hadn’t a penny in my pocket. Then it 
occurred to me that now was the time to test my faith. So I went down on 
my knees and I prayed as I never prayed in my life before, for power to 
help this poor woman and her son, as the sick were helped in Galilee and 
at Lourdes. And when I rose to my feet, I put my hand confidently into 
my trousers pocket, and behold, I found two half-crowns. I left them 
eating!” 

Father Nolan raised himself on his elbow, and looked curiously at his 
junior. It was a strange story, but not incredible. But he had his doubts. 
“* Are you sure ?”’ he asked suspiciously, ‘‘ that you had nothing in your 
pocket when you left here ?” 

“ Certain,” said Father Hughes. ‘‘ I gave away my last penny yesterday. 
It’s a real miracle, not my miracle, but the miracle of faith.” 

Father Nolan sat bolt upright, and his eyes fell on the dripping trousers 
which Father Hughes had put off. “‘ But look here, Father Hughes,” he 
called sternly, “‘ those trousers are os 

But the young man in his absurd nightshirt was on his knees before a 
figure of the Madonna and Child. His hands were clasped on a level with 
his brow. His expression was rapt. His lips moved soundlessly in an 
ecstasy of praise and thanksgiving. 

Something strange moved in the unsubtle, tender heart of Father Nolan. 
He shrugged his shoulders and lay down again. They were an old pair, 
anyhow ! 
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THE RESURRECTION OF DONNE 


By ASHLEY SAMPSON 


OETS seldom live to be old. The sensitive might of a poet’s mind 
comes far too often into collision with the hard facts of reality— 
like glazed crystal upon rock; but even this would hardly break 
_ the vitality of the poet’s mind. It is generally the early years of 
suffering—disappointment and perhaps starvation—that slowly destroy 
his enduring power, that last citadel which death must attack. So a poet 
is usually an old man in his middle age ; and a dead man before old age 
is upon the threshold. This deadly work goes on in our midst to-day 
probably upon a larger scale than ever before ; and it must be admitted 
that those poets who achieve a ripe and comfortable old age are generally 
apt to be overripe in their output—as though the poet in them died while 
the man with all his appetites lives on. So, if this were a universal rule, 
Donne died just in time—in the ripe fifties ; but perhaps there has never 
been a poet to whom death was so near all his life—so real, and so full 
of grim inevitability. He was the enemy with whom the great man carried 
on a perpetual duel—knowing that he must one day be beaten; and 
almost exulting in that knowledge. 

When poets die their work seldom survives them ; and whether Donne 
ever supposed that he had a posterity we hardly know. He was one of a 
band of poets who began to write poetry because it had been a fashionable 
and courtly thing to do for fifty years; but he was one of the few whose 
work survived the emancipation of that art from a largely polite pastime 
into a labour of love. For Donne lived to see the brittle Elizabethans, with 
their songs and their comedies, break into the colours of Herrick, and the 
fervour of George Herbert—or toughen into the metaphysical mould 
which he himself so largely favoured. Poetry had become less heavenly 
and more earthly—less aristocratic and more middle-class, by the time 
he was doing his greatest work ; and was no longer the monopoly of the 
courtiers and their protégés. There is about Donne’s poetry the colour 
of sweat and blood—a toil and moil that is absent from much that was best 
in Marlowe or Ben Jonson; but even more, it is the poetry of disillusion- 
ment—a deep and tragic disillusionment which in England had only once 
been heard before—in Shakespeare. What could be more terribly sincere 
in its disillusionment than his poem to Christ ? 


“ Wilt thou forgive that sinn, where I begunn, 
Which is my sin, though it were done before ? 
Wilt thou forgive those sinns through which I runn 
And doe them still, though still I do deplore ; 
When thou hast done, thou has not done 
for I have more. 
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Wilt thou forgive that sinn, by which I have wonne 
Others to sinn, and made my sinn their dore ? 
Wilt thou forgive that sinn which I did shunne 
A year or twoe, but wallowed in a score ? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 
for I have more. 


I have a sinn of feare that when I have spunn 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 
Swear by thy self that at my death, thy sunn 
Shall shine as it shines nowe, and heretofore, 
And having done that, thou hast done, 
I have noe more.” 


We can pass in review much poetry of the time without coming upon 
anything which in depth of pathos and strength of integrity strikes just 
this heart-searching note—except in Donne himself. There that voice 
is heard again and again—in the poems and in the sermons—nervously 
fearful, vaguely desperate and full of guilt—like one who has seen a vision 
of truth that will scarcely bear even to be recollected. I said just now that 
this was the voice in which Shakespeare sometimes spoke ; and I certainly 
think that Lear, Hamlet and The Tempest were born of this same vision— 
perhaps philosophical rather than poetic; but one that is vouchsafed to 
poets of a certain temperament, and which I maintain was never more 
manifest among them than it is to-day. Donne feared the death of the body 
with an almost morbid fear, and he believed in its final resurrection as well 
as in the soul’s immortality ; but all these hopes and forebodings left 
little room in his mind for speculation upon the fate of his own work once 
his body was in the grave. Even if he had dwelt upon that thought, however, 
itis doubtful whether he could have foreseen its gradual eclipse and sudden 
resurrection. 

For the resurrection of Donne in our midst to-day owes less to his 
intrinsic virtues as a poet than to the fact that this generation has endured 
the pangs which brought Donne to maturity as an individual. For Donne 
spent his childhood largely among enemies—as we spent our childhood 
in the midst of an invading enemy. As a Roman Catholic he was nursed 
amid much adversity in the country which had executed his great-great- 
uncle, Sir Thomas More, for his religion and which brought Edmund 
Campion, with a host of other priests, to a worse death for the same reason. 
At a time when most poets enjoyed the patronage of the Queen’s Court, 
Donne wrote in isolation of spirit and of mind—and enduring, in regard 
to recognition of his genius, much the same humiliation and bitterness 
that is the lot of most young poets to-day. In a juxtaposition of the two 
ages in history—Donne’s age and our own—we can see certain resem- 
blances in the forces at work; but the likeness becomes far more 
memorable and acute if we treat Donne as an individual, and place him 
against his own age—comparing him with that generation of poets who 
grew up in the War. 
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Of course, circumstances have changed and the human temperament 
has evolved. We no longer feel guilty about the same things as did Donne, 
and the Christian religion has largely been lost to the modern world ; but 
the grim frustrations of mind and body which the War generation endured 
has resulted in a temperament at once emotionally ahead of its intellect and 
too young for its disillusionment—as was Donne’s. He compromised both 
his reason and his feeling by joining the Anglican Church in which he 
rose to fame; but he never gained the peace of mind that he sought, 
and once he wrote a poem of religious despair that he dared show to hardly 
anyone and which was not published until Edmund Gosse brought it out 
in 1889. There is no despair in most of his work, however—only a heavy- 
eyed disillusionment that was as much unlike the melancholy of Cowley, 
King and Crashaw, as it is like the same world-weary melancholy of to-day. 
Hear how it echoes over the centuries in the heart of Mr. Stephen Spender’s 
poetry : 

“What I expected was 
Thunder, fighting, 
Long struggles with men 
And climbing. 
After continual straining 
I should grow strong ; 
Then the rocks would shake 
And I should rest long. 


What I had not foreseen 
Was the gradual day 
Weakening the will 

Leaking the brightness away. 
The lack of good to touch 
The fading of body and soul 
Like smoke before wind 
Corrupt, unsubstantial.”’ 


The religious background of Donne’s day is missing from this poem of 
Mr. Spender’s as it is missing from the world which he is recording, but 
all that made Donne’s poetry splendid and terrible by a kind of weary 
consent is here—the thunder and the gradual day—the gathering storm 
and the final end in corruption. For both death is the one vital reality of 
life—doom, gradual, but inevitable; but the difference in their worlds 
is immense. For Mr. Spender’s world is full of the poets who are crying 
doom—Eliot, Owen, Campbell, Cummings and Lawrence, being but a 
few of them ; but Donne ploughed a lonely furrow in a world whose sweet 
melancholy glows all the brighter for the grim spectre in its midst. 

A movement towards death or disillusionment in art is nearly always 
spasmodic or individual. Shakespeare in his greater plays, /Eschylus 
throughout, Beethoven in his greater symphonies and Donne from the 
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days of his conversion, display something of that vision ; but it is 
seldom that a whole generation is captivated by it. When Mr. Yeats 
said of Donne “the intricacies and subtleties of his imagination are the 
length and depth of the furrow made by his passion. His pedantry 
and his obscenities—the rock and loam of his Eden—but make us the 
more certain that one who is but a man like us all has seen God,” he does 
not say which God—or rather which aspect of God the vision has been ; 
and thus he spoke but a half-truth. The God which Donne saw manifested 
in Jesus Christ glowed in his heart ; but was never a part of his imaginative 
vision—or not for long. That, like Beethoven’s and Shakespeare’s and 
Leonardo da Vinci’s, was the God of Evolution and the Fall—who sowed 
a world with the seed of its own corruption within it; and that was the 
vision of Wilfrid Owen when he cried at the dawn of the present age— 


“‘ They watch me, these informers of the Fates 
Called Fortune, Chance, Necessity, and Death ; 
Time, in disguise as one who serves and waits, 
Eternity, as girls of fragrant breath. 

I know them. Men and boys are in their pay, 
And those I hold my trusted friends may prove 
Agents of theirs to take me if I stray 

From fatal ordinance. If I move—they move— 


Escape ? There is one unwatched way—your eyes, 
O Beauty ! Keep me good that secret gate, 

And when the cordon tightens of the spies 

Let the close iris of your eyes grow great. 

So I'll evade the vice and rack of age 

And miss the march of lifetime, stage by stage.” 


That note of fear which Donne struck so courageously in his poem to 
Christ has been in and out of poetry ever since—a taste of it here and a 
taste of it there; but only in the present age has it broadened out into a 
symphony ; and its sleep through the centuries and final resurrection in 
our own day is the theme of my essay. For look where you will, or almost 
where you will, in serious poetry, and those are the strains you will hear. 
The Donne of Mr. Yeats’ impressive summary : the poet of the Valediction, 
the Satyres and Going to Bed, is treasured as a voice out of the past ; but 
the Donne of The Funerall Elegie, the prophet of the Shroud and the 
Death’s Duell sermon is a part of this age. His voice speaks as much in The 
Waste Land as in the earlier poems of Wilfred Gibson—as much in The 
Orators as in The Testament of Beauty. For who cannot see this bewildered 
little piece of disillusionment in the midst of Robert Bridges’ masterpiece— 
so like a disquisition from Donne that it might have been strained off one 
of his sermons ? 
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“* And the origin of sex lieth yet in thatt darkness 
where all origins are—since definition of links 
within our causal chain advanceth us no way 
in sensible approachment to the first Cause of all 
we are happy in our discoveries as a child thinketh 
he is nearer to the Pole-star when he is put to bed : 
yet, tracing backwards in the story of sex, the steps 
of our carpeted staircase are familiar and strong.” 


That sophistication has slept almost undisturbed in poetry from Donne’s 
days until our own. For Milton’s sense of disillusionment—tragic though 
it sometimes was—was that of a child by comparison ; and Shelley’s the 
shrieks of hysteria. In the main a kind of placidity set in when the meta- 
physical poets had gone their way and the rather colourless classicism of 
Pope, and the poesy of Dryden held sway. The romantic revival which 
came in with Wordsworth hardly ruffled the complexion of the eighteenth- 
century mould; and Blake was so mystical, John Clare so mild and 
Browning so robust in his view, that the large-scaled resurrection of Donne 
had to wait three centuries before it could burst his grave. 

That which was brought from its hiding in the works of Shakespeare, 
of Dante and of Donne and has filled two continents with its woe was the 
War and all that followed it. As in the mind of the child Donne the cold 
and horrid spectacle had crept of a religion that had meant all to his family 
lay torn and rent in what might have been the convulsive agonies of death, 
so the childhood of our new generation beheld the appalling spectacle of 
scientific civilization in the convulsions of what may well have been its suicide. 
Both grew up in the midst of tumbling worlds ; and who can fail to hear 
in the opening bars of Mr. Eliot’s The Waste Land the inevitable beat of 
doom which moves in Lear, in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and in nearly 
everything that Donne in his maturity ever wrote or preached ? 


“* What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 
Out of this stony rubbish ? Son of man, 
You cannot say, or guess, for you know only 
A heap of broken images, where the sun beats, 
And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 
And the dry stone no water. Only, 
There is shadow under this red rock, 
(Come under the shadow of this red rock), 
And I will show you something different from either 
Your shadow at morning striding behind you 
Or your shadow at evening rising to meet you ; 
I will show you fear in a handful of dust.” 


That obsession of Fear which distinguished Donne’s little poem to Christ 
and then spread like an eagle over all his work, that captivated the mind 
of Shakespeare in the days of Hamlet, Othello and Lear, and that brought 
about Beethoven’s emancipation from Haydn and Mozart in the Eroica 
Symphony and then haunted him all his days has now, for the first time, 
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gripped a whole generation ; and that which died with Donne has come 
to life again—possibly to stay. It is scientific rather than religious to-day ; 
and this is no doubt because the generation of which I am speaking 
witnessed the overthrow of a scientific civilization as Donne witnessed 
the overthrow of a religious civilization. The disillusionment is the same 
in both cases; but with Donne it was mystical and of the soul— 
something more personal ; and so he suffered alone. 

The terrors which war or religious persecution stir up are much the 
same; but the latter is so much more personal in its results. The grim 
horror of modern warfare rests very largely in its capacity to wipe out 
thousands in a single gesture. When we think of wars we think naturally 
of nations ; but religion is much more the concern of the individual. The 
saints and martyrs of the Christian Churches are largely the fruits of 
religious persecution ; but how rare it has been, since the advent of bombs 
and machine-guns, of tanks and artillery, to think of war in terms of 
individual heroism! In the days of Donne’s youth the overthrow of 
Catholicism meant the execution of Thomas More and the torturing of 
Robert Southwell—the butchery of Campion and the murder of a French 
Duke ; but when it came to the Battle of the Armada the English navy 
that defeated it swarmed with Catholics. 

Now when we think of the Great War it is not those who won the 
Victoria Cross whom we remember nor even the individuals who organized 
it. We think of big attacks, sea fights, air raids and the host of means by 
which whole battalions were wiped out. Our sense of frustration therefore 
—of revolt and disillusionment—is corporate even before it is national ; 
and is hardly personal in any sense at all. The isolation of a Donne at the 
present day is unthinkable in the world of art; and those who, like 
Walter de la Mare, A. E. Housman and W. B. Yeats, disclose a sense of 
isolation are not only of an old generation; but achieve their isolation 
in an almost narrowly artistic sense. They do not stand alone for big move- 
ments of the mind—as Shakespeare, Dante and Donne stood alone in their 
days. Anything in the nature of a movement spreads like fire to-day 
because we have all been guilty of the same past, involved in the same 
imbroglio, and stunned by the same earthquake. Who could now write 
of a dead lady as Donne wrote ? 


“‘ She was too saphirine, and cleare for thee ; 
Clay, flint and jeat now thy fit dwellings be ; 
Alas, shee was too pure, but not too weake ; 
Whoe’er saw Christall Ordinance but would break ? 


And if wee be thy conquest, by her fall 
Th’ hast lost thy end, for in her perish all ; 
Or if we live, we live but to rebell, 
They know her better now, that knew her well. 
If we should vapour out, and pine, and die; 
Since she first went, that were not miserie.”” 


: 


| 
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For here we have no lover so ravaged with love and misery that he desires 
nothing more than to be consumed himself ; but one who would sacrifice 
his whole world with himself to gain that end. This does not harmonize 
with the spirit of our own age—one that rates the community as a whole 
higher than any even its best members, and in this respect Donne has not 
come to life again; but in a much deeper sense his spirit broods over 
the poetry of the age and moves in it—the spirit of disillusionment, of 
disintegration and a vitally disturbing fear. Sometimes we see one and 
sometimes another member of the elements creep into the pages of modern 
poetry and creep out again ; or splash itself in pools of print over the pages 
of some opus magnum ; and it must be admitted that without these elements 
the arts to-day would become devitalized of that which so often makes 
them poignant and memorable. Mr. Ronald Bottrall is, moreover, but one 
of many when he vindicates the whole trinity of them in a single passage : 
“The rebel bringer lighted 

On the brief angles of the world, furled 

Himself in his shadow and found fear 

Behind him. Deftly he unloosed 

The mechanic arts of man, trickeries 

For prolongation of a bootless leisure, built 

On a frame of tears. We are 

Halted sharply in a catacomb 

Of angled mirrors, and what man 

Can bear to look upon the hinderparts 

Of his own glory ? There is a boom due 

In the usury of self-exploitation. 

Below the limen springs 

A sunflower self, Walt Whitman ruminating 

In a jazzed-up poster, small talk in 

Headlines. Darkness 

Calls for a sign, let us build a cosmos 

Of signs, a sanguine cloud of metamorphoses.” 
There is the same shadow of fear here that haunted Eliot in the opening of 
The Waste Land and the darkness that so largely formed the genius of 
Donne; but whereas Donne’s was a lonely mind ploughing its furrow 
through the sunshine of Herrick and the gentle fervour of George Herbert, 
Bottrall’s poem is symptomatic of a movement that goes right through 
the poetry of a whole generation. I do not think that the time has come 
yet in which we can say that this mood is likely or unlikely to endure nor 
does this problem have any place in the purpose of this essay, but we can 
say that the mind which ploughed alone has issued in a great harvest 
—that the poet who at last was beaten in the duel with death has, after 
three centuries in the tomb, come to life in the mind of every distinguished 
young poet now writing. 

There are sensitive minds to-day—minds that seldom speak of these 

things except in poetry, paint or music, who have been victimized by this 
vision of reality. Those who were children during the years of war may not 
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have suffered much in body. For a time we were rationed and probably 
undernourished ; but a little hardship does the growing body small harm 
in itself. What hurt the mind and seared the soul of that generation was 
the evil feelings everywhere stirred up, the sense of doom in the air, the 
sight of their fathers and mothers crying over letters that came back from 
the front, and even the darkness in which they stumbled about the cities 
at night—knowing that the very skies might swarm with death at any 
moment. It was impossible that such a generation could grow up into the 
placid mould which had distinguished its forebears ; and those who had 
any vision at all during those years had little else upon which to feed their 
minds than the vision of the pit. 
“ Suddenly night crushed out the day and hurled 

His remnants over cloud-peaks, thunder-walled. 

Then fell a stillness such as harks appalled 

When far-gone dead returned upon the world.” 

Thus spoke Wilfrid Owen—the finest of the war poets—and those 
growing minds who had any vision in those years shared in that darkness 
and that undelivering dawn. To some who were in the War it seems that 
nothing else will ever be real again—all other life having taken on the 
aspect of a dream ; but all those who shared it, even upon the fringe, have 
had their minds galled where they should have been chastened—their 
souls frightened where they should have been nourished. Onehasonly toadd 
to this the lot of those who pursue a poet’s career—the disappointments, 
frustrations, blights and disillusionments, for the fear and bitterness of the 
new generation to explain itself. Horace might have filled his belly full 
with the wines he depicted so glowingly; but a generation that is 
unnourished even by the wine of mental gaiety is unlikely to glow with 
any bibulous glee. 

So the grim Donne has triumphed for the time at least ; and his poetry 
— 1s studied with an avidity to-day which it has not known for three centuries. 
How remote must such a victory have been from his sin-obsessed, tempes- 
tuous mind! Once he left the Roman Catholic Church for the flourishing 
Anglican communion that mind seems to have known no peace ; and, even 
when he adorned the Dean’s stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral, his mind was 
set on death—the only peace it was ever likely to know. We are told that 
when it came to him it found him ready as one who had long waited an old 
enemy. ‘ He closed his own eyes, and then disposed his hands and body 
into such a posture as required not the least alteration by those who came 
to shroud him,” his biographer, Walton, tells us. So he slept well—for 
three hundred years ; but what a fate—what a strange reversal of all that 
would have seemed to him possible—that his soul should have come to 
life in the mind of a generation which shares all his fear and all his vision ; 
but lacks just that which made his fear and his vision burn for him with 
such a vital reality—his religion! Thus Donne is hailed to-day as a great 
poet and a great preacher; but I doubt whether there are more than a 
handful of people who would call him also a great prophet. 
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fae OLD SIP 


By JAMES HANLEY 


“PM going to Barrow,” announced Mr. John Carruthers the moment 


he came downstairs. The landlady’s customary glance became a stare, 

a keen and penetrating stare, for in her opinion no man could make 

such an announcement unless there was something wrong with his 
head, and now staring at Mr. Carruthers she rather fancied there might be. 
For a man to sit down to the table like he did, making that bald and de- 
finite announcement, was really astonishing. It invaded the peaceful rhythm 
of the household. John Carruthers, now ten years retired from the sea, 
took his usual chair at the table and commenced his breakfast. The land- 
lady, whose name was Leech, sat opposite him. 

“This is most extraordinary, Mr. Carruthers,” she remarked, as she 
helped herself to some marmalade. ‘‘ Most extraordinary. If you were a 
younger man I mightn’t be so surprised.”’ Indeed not. John Carruthers 
had come down every morning for breakfast for a little over eleven years, 
and even during his sea-life had adopted the same habits during his shore 
leave. He rose at half-past seven promptly, had breakfast, read his paper, 
filled his pipe and then went off for a walk. Where he walked to she did not 
know. It was none of her business to interest herself in the pursuits of her 
lodgers. Her duty was to make them comfortable and only ask questions 
on settlement days, and those only affected his welfare. Mr. Carruthers 
always said he was treated splendidly, food was good, good bed, every 
attention, almost as good as having a tiger at sea. Why then this sudden 
decision to go to Barrow. Barrow was a good five hours’ journey by train. 

‘* When are you going, Mr. Carruthers ?”’ she asked, rather breathlessly, 
and judging by the expression her features took on, seemed fearful of his 
answer. When a lodger suddenly decides to go three hundred miles away 
it could only mean one thing as far as she was concerned. The man was 
changing his lodgings. Looking at him she thought, “‘ It can’t be the food, 
indeed, he seems to be enjoying his breakfast especially well this morning.” 

“‘T’Il be coming back, of course,” said Mr. Carruthers, noticing her 
demeanour. 

‘‘ Oh!’ she said and then lapsed into silence. She hardly dared ask another 
question. The man might get irritated and change his mind. Sailors 
had a habit of changing their mind, just like the currents. She went on 
with her breakfast. Mr. Carruthers maintained a stony silence until she 
had finished. 

** You look surprised, Mrs. Leech,” he said at length. ‘‘ Surely a man can 
‘go off if he likes, I mean % 

““Of course, Mr. Carruthers, of course,’ 


’ 


’ 


replied the woman. “‘I was 
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surprised, that’s all. It’s only natural. I mean I wondered if everything was 
all right.” 

" ve Yes. Of course, Mrs. Leech. Everything’s O.K.”’ He leaned across 
the table, touched her hand with his, and said under his breath. “ I’m 
going off on a little expedition, you see I want to see my old ship for the 
last time. So I’m going to catch the evening train, or the afternoon one, 
I don’t care which, so long as I get there.” 

“Fancy,” said the woman. “‘ And yet that time when the company 
asked you to take her round to Barrow you wouldn’t go. But now I’m 
being interfering.” 

‘Oh no, you’re not,” said the old captain. ‘‘Oh no, you’re not,” a 
rather peculiar reply to make in view of the fact that he at once rose from 
the table and went upstairs. ‘‘ Curious men, sailors,” said the woman to 
herself. ‘‘ Very curious men.” 

Whilst she sided away the crockery she heard the old man pottering 
about in his room. A heavy thud told her he was moving his bag. “‘ Is he 
lying to me, I wonder,” she thought, hearing that sudden thud. She knew 
it well. It was like a voice signalling to her, breaking through the mesh 
of the past, reviving all the old memories once again. It was just like sailing- 
day. ‘“‘ I wonder what he’s doing,” she asked herself. ‘‘ I'd simply hate to 
lose sucha perfect lodger. But I can’t stop him if he wants to go.” Then a 
silence. Mr. John Carruthers was sitting on the bed, hands 
clasped together, staring at his open bag. Thus Mrs. Leech would have 
found him had she suddenly ascended the stairs and gone into his room. 


* * * * * 


John Carruthers was a man of medium height, thick-set, Scotch by 
birth. He was turned sixty. His hair was grey, but his face was yet ruddy, 
there was still a sparkle in his blue eyes. Time had not even commenced 
her journey work with John Carruthers. He looked at his bag, seeing the 
clothes, the old uniform and the past came upon him in flood. ‘ To 
think,” he said, “‘to think,” but there the thought finished. He could get 
no farther, only continue to stare at the bag and its contents. ‘‘ Ah!’ he 
said. “‘ Ah! when I think of it. Yes. They did ask me to take the old 
Carrenda round to the yard but I didn’t take her. Oh no. Not me. I’d 
never take a ship round to the yard. It’s the hands of the devil that strike 
in such places. No. No,” he said, ‘‘ not that. I would never do it. But now 
she is there, now that those cursed hands are going to strike, I’ll go round 
and have a look at her. Poor old Carrenda. Aye, I'll have to say good-bye 
to her all right. Dear me! Dear me!” He leaned forward and picked 
up his uniform coat, holding it up to the light, symbol of a glory and a youth 
now faded, now passed down for all time into that harbour of memory, 
secure, imperishable and inviolable. Gone like his years into that deep 
valley of endless song. Yes, he had sung his song, the last song, just like 
that proud old ship who lay quietly waiting for those destructive hands, 
lying hidden in an old dock in Barrow. “ Just like a beast in the pen,” 
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thought John Carruthers. He put down the coat, closed the box. He would 
have liked to have put on that uniform, feeling the old pride, filled with 
all the old enthusiasm, the old hopes and desires, with the future lying 
well away on the horizon. Yes, he would like to feel like that, just once 
again. ‘‘ Old fool,” he said. ‘‘ Old fool.” Yes, he was an old fool. Being 
sentimental, as though the Carrenda were an old lover, yet he couldn’t 
ever understand why people called a ship “‘ she.” A ship was a man, the 
same as a man, as proud and hopeful as man, as conceited as man, even 
the humblest who likes to go down at last in a blaze of glory, a small wish 
indeed in return for the little mortality he had, a small reward in return 
for the whim of an inexorable fate. He went downstairs and found his 
landlady sewing by the kitchen fire. 

“ Where’s the Bradshaw ? ” he asked, and took it from her with trembling 
hands. “‘ Are you quite well, Mr. Carruthers ? ” asked the woman, noticing 
those hands shake like they did, whereon the old man replied irritably : 

*““ Why do you always ask me if I am well? I am always well.”’ He looked 
up the Barrow trains in the guide-book. “‘ I’ll catch the two-four and that 
will get me in around seven. I'll put up the night there, and be back here 
dinner-time to-morrow.” He put down the book. 

** Would you like me to make up a few sandwiches for you ? ”’ asked the 
woman. “‘ I want nothing,” replied Mr. Carruthers. ‘‘ Nothing.” 

“* Very well,” she said. “‘ Very well.” 

He went off into the sitting-room. He rummaged in his desk until he 
found some charts, copies of old log-books, photographs of the Carrenda. 
** Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah!” Touching these things he seemed to touch 
the very essence of her spirit, he could see her quite clearly now taking 
the broad waters with confidence and courage. He could feel her living 
again under his feet. He felt unutterably sad, yet hidden behind this, 
faintly stirring like music was the delicious anticipation of this long 
journey, of seeing that ship, real, living. The old enthusiasm stirred in him, 
he felt a thrill and a tug at ‘his heart, as though something voiceless and 
deep suddenly flowered into life again. This wave of feeling, this wonderful 
thrill he felt now, touching every fibre of his being was beyond all under- 
standing. Mrs. Leech would never understand it, the world could never 
understand it, but he could. Yes, he alone could understand. It was something 
deeper than mere flesh, something fashioned like wisdom itself from the 
tapestry and texture of his past, just as that ship he loved had been fashioned 
by hands, human hands that had put something into the steel, that first 
had been a thing, then a person and lastly a love. ‘‘ People might laugh,”’ 
thought John Carruthers, “‘ but that’s only because they don’t understand.” 
And on the two-ten train, ex-Captain John Carruthers left for Barrow. 


* * *& ¥ * 


‘‘ What a day,” he said to himself, as he watched the rain smash against 
the carriage window. What a day to have chosen. Cold and bleak, damp 


and miserable, himself the only occupant of the carriage, alone with his 
Y 
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thoughts. She would be just like him. Alone in that dock. “ I’m glad I’m 
going to see the last of her this very day,” he said to himself. “* Aye ! Right 
glad, indeed.” Ea 

This dreary wet day welded ship and man together in spiritual harmony. 
Mr. Carruthers even entertained the idea that the old Carrenda might 
know he was coming, as though from this old, grey-haired man there had 
risen great waves that reached out and touched that lonely ship. “ By God!” 
he said aloud. ‘“‘ By God!” The places they had been together, the things 
they had seen, the seas and oceans she had ploughed through. What 
days they were. What days. He could see quite clearly in his mind all the 
pictures, in his ears he heard once more all the familiar sounds, in his 
nostrils rose all the old smells. What tales they could tell each other, but 
most of all what tales she could tell of the life that had once trodden her 
decks. And if she could laugh, then how she would laugh. The old times, 
the marvellous times. Well ! Well ! Mr. Carruthers’ head sank lower on his 
breast. He heard neither the sound of the rain nor the metallic rhythm of 
the train’s wheels, he was quite oblivious of everything. He floated on a 
wave, serene and secure, the seamy face of actuality like a tossing log wheel 
lying well aft, as though this wave upon which he floated were a ship 
journeying down the years he had trod, whilst his eyes looked aft and saw 
that dancing log-line and at the end of it reality. Reality that followed ever 
in his wake, relentless, tireless, never letting him escape. The train had 
reached the junction but John Carruthers had fallen asleep. A porter 
informed him in a loud voice that this was Barrow and all passengers must 
alight. ‘The man on the seat stirred slowly as though from some deep 
dream. He staggered to his feet, fumbled for his ticket, which he handed 
the porter, then made his way out of the station as quickly as possible. 
What a dream he had been having. He put his hand to his forehead and 
rubbed it. The rain poured down, the wind drove it into his face. He stood 
at the corner of the dark and deserted street, bewildered, unable to make a 
decision. But he must find an hotel. He couldn’t stand there getting drenched 
to the skin. But though common sense turned John Carruthers’ head 
towards the Mitre Hotel, that deep feeling, that strange and incompre- 
hensible longing turned his feet towards the docks. He had only a small 
bag with him containing his pyjamas and shaving outfit. 

“What a night,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what a night.” 

The vision of the old ship shone clearly in his mind. He was thinking 
of the hotel, of something to eat and drink, and that warm bed, but his feet 
carried him farther and farther away from them, as though he had bowed 
in blind obeisance to this hidden force which drove him on. Then he knew 
that now, this very hour he would go to the dock, he would stand there, 
alone, silent, and look up at that ship. He saw her imprisoned in this devil’s 
yard, the rain pitilessly washing her deserted decks. A policeman watched — 
him pass by and there was something about the old sailor’s demeanour 
that made the officer look long after his fast departing figure, and then 
hurry on after him as John Carruthers turned the corner. But he was now 
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lost to view. He was hidden from sight, he bathed in the aura of a presence, 
he could feel his heart thumping as he neared the dockgate. The spirit of 
the ship hovered over him, shielding him and his purpose from the eyes of 
men. They were one. He passed inside the gate and turned towards the 
quay where he knew she was lying. He knew every foot of this ground, 
hadn’t he trodden it many and many a time ? Something huge and black 
loomed out, a giant shadow, a blur. And then he saw her. “‘ Ah! Dear me! 
There she is. My old ship. Dear old ship.” He leaned on a chain and looked 
up at her. He gripped the chain with his hands as an indescribable emotion 
stirred in him. Here she was at last. Yes, they were one. They had both had 
their day and sung their song. They were taking a last look at each other. 
“Good old Carrenda,” he said.Well, everything must have its end. 
How black she was. There she lay, and looking closely he saw that the name 
Carrenda had been scratched off. It was gone now and the spell was cast. 
A shell. The old life in her cast out. Stripped clean like himself, with not 
even the bare bones of a future. She lay imperiously alone on this dark 
February night, the rain pouring down upon those deserted decks. Yes. 
It was like a blight, this sudden sentence of isolation. And next week those 
cavernous holds, those corners and shelters would re-echo to a wild deluge 
of destructive sounds. Mr. Carruthers covered his face with his hands. He 
hated seeing her, yet he was glad he had made this lone pilgrimage. Why 
not ? Hadn’tit been his own hand that had tempered her to the gale, to the 
rough sea and the smooth? Hadn’t he guided her on many a course ? Wasn’t 
it a touch of his own hand that had sent her ploughing the seas of all the 
oceans of the world ? Hadn’t his hand some connection with the history 
written in her every corner ? Hadn’t they both been fortified by the same 
experience ? Of course they had. He could stand there and with some inner 
voice speak with her, talk to her of the old times, the splendid times they 
had had together. His eyes fell upon the single cluster hanging over her 
number one hold. Not a sign of life at all. 


* * % * * 


The policeman who had looked suspiciously at the old man hurrying 
down towards the docks with his bag now made his appearance on the 
scene. He stood watching this silent figure, who had now left the support 
of the chains and lay with his body half across the bit on the quay, his eyes 
ransacking that silent hulk. There was not a corner of that ship he did not 
know. From stem to stern, from the hatch-bottom to the truck top, he 
knew it all. Isolated. Shut away from all the other life of ships. Shut out 
like a thief. ‘‘ I could never imagine I would stand here like this. Never. 
I never thought I should > Suddenly he jumped as though struck. 
The policeman was standing behind him. 

‘“‘Mustn’t fall asleep here,” said the officer somewhat gruffly. John 
Carruthers stood erect and looked into the face of the policeman. ‘I 
wasn’t asleep,” he stammered, “‘I was only dreaming. You see ; 

The officer’s reply was firm but kindly. He was Reality. “‘ Yes, but you 
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mustn’t stand dreaming here,”’ said the officer. He touched the old man on 
the arm. 

“Yes, yes, of course. But I wasn’t doing any harm. You see I came all 
the way from Garton to see her. I commanded her once. Well, I must go. 
What is the first train back to Garton ?”’ he asked, though hardly seemed 
as though he would wait for the answer, and although the officer 
shouted after him—‘‘ two-five in the morning,”’ Mr. John Carruthers did 
not hear. He had disappeared in the darkness and only the silence itself 
seemed to hear his, “‘ Ah ! Dear me. Dear me,” as he stumbled blindly out 
of the dock and made his way towards the hotel. But the indefatigable 
policeman was behind him once more. 

“* Are you not well, sir?’ he asked, seeing the distressed look upon the 
old captain’s face. 

“No. I’m all right. Will you please leave me alone,” he shouted 
desperately. Then he ran off into the darkness. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
LITERATURE AND THE BACK STREETS 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury AND BOOKMAN.) 


IR,—In the November number you deplored the divorce between politics and literature. 

There must be very many who sympathize whole-heartedly, particularly when they interpret 
“politics ” by “‘ reality.” For indeed there does seem to be an ever-widening gulf between 
literature and reality, so far as a vast section of life is concerned. I mean the Life of the Back 
Streets. To-day novels of the Back Streets are not plentiful, perhaps because publishers find 
them not a paying proposition; and when they do come along they have a way of being 
unconvincing. That is not surprising, for the people who have first-hand knowledge of the 
subject, the Back Street people themselves, seldom have the trick of writing. Indeed, few 
things are more pathetic than the inability to express continued thought shown by those 
people whose houses are in this or that Back Street. There are, of course, people who know 
the Back Streets intimately, and some of them can write. Unfortunately, however, only too 
often they overdraw the sordid and the sentimental side of the picture, and forget the comedy. 
Actually the Back Streets have plenty of it, and there is a superabundance of humour which 
is not by any means all crude, though a great deal of it is unconscious. 

Mr. Day-Lewis writes: ‘I think the first position literature will have to give up to her 
rivals is realism. Realism and reality are two very different things. Realism at its best can only 
be an inspired catalogue of events, whereas great literature has always raised the tone of 
reality to an epic pitch.” Later on he says—he is writing of the varying methods of expression 
—‘T am inclined to think that it is poetry, oddly enough, which has the best chance of 
survival.” As a close observer of Back Streets, in and about which I have lived and worked 
for forty years, I think he is largely right—with this proviso, that the chronicler of the Back 
Streets shall be a poet turned novelist. The mere descriptive writer who looks at them, and 
then sets out to describe them, however realistically, from the outside will fail to get his 
subject across. Life in the Back Streets, more perhaps than any other phase of life, calls for 
the utmost sympathetic imagination. That there is a case for more true presentation of the 
life of the people in Back Streets is evident to those of us who spend so much of our working 
life in them. 

Faithfully yours, 
Walsall. FRANK G. LayToNn 


SHORT REVIEWS 


DEAR SIR,—In the interests of the intellectual honesty at which your magazine is aim- 

ing, might I tentatively question the wisdom of devoting eight pages to book reviews 
almost short enough to require telegram technique. It is not impossible to sum up a book in 
an epigram (as when a bright novel was described as of post-Waugh origin), but in general 
I think the length of your short reviews is not enough to warrant more than an indication 
of the author’s aims. The condemnation which is given, for example, in a short pagraraph, 
to John Brophy’s I Let Him Go (November, page 90) would, in my opinion, require at least 
a page of eloquence to defend it. I am not suggesting that because one reader disagrees 
violently with the opinion of your reviewer, that that opinion is not justified ; but when, to 
select a few at random, Mr. A. G. Macdonnell, Mr. L. A. G. Strong, Mr. James Hilton and 
the reviewers in The Times Literary Supplement and Time and Tide all disagreed as much, 
I think you should have allowed your reviewer to explain that his views were not excathedra 
and that when he says the plain facts of Mr. Brophy’s tale “ certainly were not very enliven- 
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ing” and that at the climax “the style is so laconic that the reader is neither interested 
nor convinced ” he is really speaking for himself. 
Yours, etc., 
KenneTH L. DICKMAN 


11, Regent Road, 
Lowestoft. 
[Of course our reviewer, with authority delegated to him by the Editor, was “ really speaking 
for himself.” See comment in Editorial Notes.—En.] 


A STILTON STATUE 


IR,—Since a French visitor has lately expressed his public wonder that we have not 

yet erected a statue to the inventor of Stilton cheese, as the French have already done to 
the inventor (both were women) of Camembert, Sir John Squire has offered to keep any 
Committee for such a statue in being, while Mr. T. S. Eliot, also-in The Times, advocates a 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Cheeses. These sensible proposals, which need not 
conflict—since the object of any statue is to focus attention on some end larger than itself— 
should appeal to your readers. The humanities have always meant a great deal more than 
books, and ‘the walnuts and the wine” remain the bridge across which good-fellowship 
and sound learning greet each other. Even the notion that the proposal is a joke has mean- 
ing, for Punch would be the first to agree that it would be no joke—if there were no Stilton ! 
Stilton, the greatest among great English cheeses—Blue Cheshire and Wensleydale are 
preferred by some but, as Mr. Eliot remarked, “ the situation is too precarious, and we must 
stick together ”—is only the crown of a round dozen, with their county names. Stilton there- 
fore becomes the most appropriate to honour. Since the date of its invention is generally 
given as (at latest) 1791, we are within six years of its 150th anniversary. By virtually all 
familiar with it and its noble brothers, it is recognized to be the finest blue cheese in the 
world. 

All our county cheeses are in peril, from many causes that I need not repeat here. The 
cause of one is the cause of all, and the time one when English agriculture needs all the 
help that we can give. Byron, Lamb, Dickens, Lowell, George Saintsbury, G. K. Chesterton, 
and now Sir John Squire and Mr. T. S. Eliot have all praised it. The many English cheese- 
lovers should no longer remain in isolation. They need to be as vocable, and united, and 
self-organized as are readers of books. For all good things hang together, and all good things 
need protection. It is so with English cheeses, as with every constituent of traditional, civil- 
ized life. To those who know the facts, the preservation of English local cheeses is part of the 
greater case for the preservation of English civilization. 

Let us give these two poets the backing they deserve. 

Yours truly, 
OsBERT BURDETT 
Savile Club. 

P.S.—Since this letter was written, Mr. Theodore Rousseau has retorted on Mr. Eliot 
that cheeses are not to be “ preserved” but “ eaten’ ! May I add, therefore, that a Cheese 
Eaters’ League was founded at Cambridge some years ago by Mr. Ivor Montagu, and is 
still in being, if inactive ? 


GENERAL BALDINID’S “DIAZ” 


EAR SIR,—In your notice of the translation of General Baldini’s Diaz you say: 
~ “itis difficultto resist the impression that it has been written just at this time less from 
historical motives than for the educational benefit of ‘ young Italy.’”’ General Baldini’s 
book was written and published in Italy in 1928—the year of Marshal Diaz’s death. It is 
the authorized account of Marshal Diaz’s command, put on record with the same motives 
that govern all such cases—in every country. 
Yours trul 
Welwyn Garden City. Hpraeee TOULMIN 
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APlale Mba Boy Wego 


MURDER GANG. By Georcr Munro and Basi, Dean. Embassy. 
ANTHONY AND ANNA. By Sr. JoHn Ervine. Whitehall. 

THE INSIDE STAND. By P. G. Woprnouss. Saville. 

STORM SONG. By Denis Jounston. Cambridge A.D.C. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. Westminster. 


Ms: GEORGE MUNRO is a well-known Fleet Street reporter, and in Murder 
Gang, written in collaboration with Mr. Basil Dean, he makes use of his pro- 
fessional experience to protest against the newspaper exploitation of the public taste 
for draining a murder case to the dregs. All the working members of what he calls 
the “ murder racket ” are here—the reporters who, in pursuit of exclusive news, steal 
photographs and letters and may sometimes be more successful than the police in 
wheedling damaging admissions from murderers or their wives or their unsuspecting 
children ; the solicitors who, having at their disposal the defence funds provided by 
the newspapers’ payment for the murderer’s life story or love letters, hire cheap and 
incompetent counsel in order that they may share more largely in the spoils; the 
cheerfully impertinent gossip writers thrusting themselves upon the woman whose 
husband has just been sentenced to death; and the clergymen who write canting 
articles on the case at fees which excite the envy of hard-working reporters. 

It is a vigorous indictment, but how much more formidable would it be if Mr. 
Dean had told Mr. Munro that as soon as a dramatist pokes his own head through the 
story and harangues his audience directly he is preaching only to those already con- 
verted. While the reporters are taking possession of the bar in the hotel of a village 
where a girl has been found murdered in a ditch the unconverted as well as the con- 
verted must receive the impression which the dramatists are seeking to make. These 
vulgar, sharp-witted, carelessly dressed men, who throw their money about with the 
air of having millionaires at their backs (as indeed most of them have), ring true ; 
and there is no reason to discredit, and every reason to follow with excitement, the 
process by which the sharpest and the luckiest of them, following his instinct for news, 
worms his way into the confidence of the commonplace murderer’s wife and small 
boy, steals letters and photographs and finally finds himself in a position to bluff the 
inexperienced criminal into a fatal admission. But there the story ceases to be veracious 
and gives place to propaganda which seeks in vain to take our sentiment by storm. 
Character crumbles and the play’s values become hopelessly distorted. And good 
performances by Mr. James Dale, as the needle-sharp reporter, and by Miss Barbara 
Couper, as the simple wife whose poor secrets he exposes, go down in the wreck. 

Anthony and Anna, Mr. St. John Ervine’s boisterous piece of Shavian special 
pleading on behalf of a cheerful loafer, nearly comes to grief in the third act, but the 
author, coolly taking aboard two fresh characters, brings his frivolous little craft 
triumphantly to port. In shape, though not in substance, this piece recalls Mr. Alan 
Monkhouse’s Mary Broome. In that excellent, but now almost forgotten play, Mr. 
Monkhouse presented an eloquent youth who, without any pretence of affection, 
seduced a parlourmaid and sponged upon his relatives, treating them the while with 
impudent disdain. Leonard Timbrell was selfish and trivial and his bold acceptance 
and lively defence of selfishness and triviality gave the play its tang. The Anthony of 
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Mr. Ervine’s comedy is Leonard’s brother, a more agreeable fellow by long chalks, 
but with a full share of the family impudence and equally well able to put up an amus- 
ing justification for his more venial perversity. He feels an intimate conviction that 
he was not born to work, but he has no objection to hiring himself out to dull hostesses 
who pay him well for a display of his engaging manners and quick wit. The fun of the 
play is in his defence of idleness as the sacred duty of those who are under no temp- 
tation to dull their finer faculties by indulgence in work, and in his capture without 
sacrifice of principle of the daughter of a millionaire, who has worked himself into a 
condition of chronic dyspepsia. It is sparkling light entertainment admirably acted and 
skilfully produced. 

The Inside Stand, a farce by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, is curiously enough an illus- 
tration of how inevitably a certain kind of literary phrase fails in the theatre. One never 
knows quite how it will work. The dialogue of Mr. Aldous Huxley, for instance, 
running with smooth shining grace for page after page has a positively startling effect 
when it is used on the stage. Epigrams which pass in his novels for the small change 
of good talk insist in the theatre on being taken with disproportionate seriousness. 
With Mr. Wodehouse it works the other way. Phrases that would make a brilliantly 
comic effect in their proper context, scarcely raise a laugh when spoken by good actors. 
Mr. Wodehouse has never learned how to write a phrase which is at once humorous 
and dramatic on the model, say, of Barnardine’s “ I swear I will not die to-day for any 
man’s persuasion.” But The Inside Stand, though it will disappoint those who put 
Wodehouse next to Shakespeare, has Mr. Ralph Lynn’s felicitous inanity to give it a 
fairly good farcical kick, some neatly comic work by Miss Olive Blakeney, and a good 
deal of ludicrous by-play and good conventional safe-cracking situations. 

The Cambridge A.D.C. showed nice judgment in choosing for their winter produc- 
tion a play by Mr. Denis Johnston, the young Irish dramatist who gained an English 
reputation with The Moon in the Yellow River. Storm Song is inferior to that brilliant 
study of Irish playboyism, but all its characters are alive and well suited to the Cam- 
bridge stage because most of them happen to be young. They are engaged in making 
a documentary film on a remote Irish island and the drama turns on the conflict 
between men whose reality is work and the soulless employers who want only pictures 
faked in the studio “ for morons to gape at.’’ Not much subtlety of observation has 
gone to the making of these characters, and yet in spite of their crudity we can feel 
them to be the living creatures of a born dramatist. Mr. Marne Maitland did not 
altogether live up to the promise of a recent performance in Goldoni, but he is as much 
an actor as the author is a dramatist, and his study of the ruthless film director had 
many good points. 

It is only once or twice in a lifetime that we get an opportunity to see Timon of 
Athens acted, and the Group Theatre at Westminster deserves to be thanked, though 
Mr. Nugent Monck’s production was a trifle fussy and Mr. Ernest Milton far from 
happy as Timon. The effect of the performance on me was to discourage the kind of 
conjecture which sees in this play a disgust personal to the poet breaking all bounds 
and advancing to the negation of life. To dramatize the dramatist is a fascinating game, 
but it must in fairness be owned that what emerges most clearly from a stage perform- 
ance is simply the intractability of a story which will not allow its hero to carry our 
sympathy with him in his tremendous despair. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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LL critics make blunders, most critics bad blunders: and I suppose that all 

honest critics must at some time admit that they have been at least partly in 
the wrong. I had always hoped never to have to make a public recantation of any 
critical judgment, however much I might in private regret what I had said: and I 
have always felt that unless the critic feels strongly that he has at some time ranged 
himself unequivocally on the side which he later believes to be wholly wrong, he should 
not be required to make a public statement of his error. Now as I read what I wrote 
last January about the performance of the first three movements of William Walton’s 
Symphony and compare that with what I wish to say now, I cannot avoid recognizing 
the necessity of a public recantation ; for I believe what I wrote then to be the exact 
opposite of the truth. “ Mr. Walton,” I wrote, ‘“‘ has come down on the side of the 
ancients : he has allied himself with Pfitzner and Pizzetti, Sibelius and Miaskovsky— 
the idols of the majority of Europeans who ask of music that it shall be a dream-release 
from modern life. He has turned his back on Stravinsky and Milhaud, Bartok, Mali- 
piero, Berg and Schoenberg, the men who are content to consolidate, every few years, 
a tiny advance in new forms of musical technique and expressiveness, who refuse to 
treat modern life as though it did not exist and prefer the infinitely difficult and 
thankless task of raising modern intellectual and emotional idiosyncrasies to a level 
worthy and capable of artistic expression.” 

I do not remit one atom of my distrust of Pfitzner, Pizzetti and the ancients : nor 
of my admiration for Stravinsky, Milhaud, and the moderns. But I simply cannot 
understand how I did not at a first hearing realize that Walton was a modern in 
exactly the sense I had given to that word: and that Facade, far from being a truly 
contemporary work, was Walton’s one flirtation with the school of the defeatists who 
despair of positive, objective and sane music and are content to write charming 
parodies and witty pastiches. The new last movement of the Symphony, which was 
played for the first time on November 6th, certainly crowns and gives coherence to 
the whole work, and its coda is perhaps one of the finest things in all twentieth-century 
music : but its absence last December will not account for my diametrically opposite 
judgment of the Symphony, for I was regretting and wondering at my first mistake 
long before the end of the first movement at this second hearing. Mr. Walton has 
shown more convincingly than any other composer of the century that the symphonic 
form is not dead: and he has shown also that many of the rhythmic and tone-colour 
effects which have hitherto been used almost exclusively in ballet music and ‘‘ sym- 
phonic poems ” have a legitimate place in the Symphony. It would be impossible to 
discover any programme for this Symphony : for it is as “ pure ”—and, in Mr. Ernest 
Newman’s sense, as “‘ programmatic ’—as any Beethoven symphony. Mr. Walton 
has said that he is now going to write music for the cinema ; and if he can bring all 
the fine feeling, technical ability, and musical thought which he shows in this Sym- 
phony to the composition of film-music, we ought not to have to wait long for the day 
when at last a good film shall be shown with music which belongs to it organically 
and is at the same time worthy of the name of music and not mere atmosphere-creating 
sounds. 

On November 7th Sir Thomas Beecham conducted a work which was described 
as a new ’cello concerto by Arnold Schoenberg: and it was not until I was in the 
Queen’s Hall that I, personally, discovered that it was not in any real sense a new work, 
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but a version (the Germans would call it, very rightly, a Bearbeitung) of an eighteenth- 
century concerto by the Viennese Georg Matthias Monn (1717-50). This has been 
taken by Schoenberg and, in the first instance, reorchestrated for a large modern 
orchestra including harp, celesta, glockenspiel, xylophone, and a large array of per- 
cussion: so that the innocent, and rather charming, phrases of quite conventional 
eighteenth-century music are interrupted and punctuated by irrelevant snippets of 
Pierrot Lunaire. Not content with this piece of childish bad taste Schoenberg has 
written an elaborate and enormously difficult solo part for the ’cello, based on Monn’s 
original, no doubt, but cantering off into pure Schoenberg—huge intervals, chromatic- 
ism, etc., until the whole shape and point of the original is blotted out. 

I am an admirer of much of Schoenberg’s original work : and I am prepared on the 
strength of his unquestionable gifts and originality, to withhold judgment and make 
every effort I can to understand those of his later works whose idiom is at present 
unintelligible to me. But nothing will persuade me that this deformation of an antique, 
this pouring of new and often strong wine into the frailest of old bottles, can be any- 
thing but pointless and tasteless. If Schoenberg would write a new and original ’cello 
concerto, I might not understand or appreciate any of its beauties at a first hearing : 
but I should remember the two String Quartets, the Sextet, Pelleas und Melisande, 
and Pierrot Lunaire, and should be more than inclined to believe that I was missing 
something, and sure that the fault was more likely to be mine than his. If any reader 
might be malicious enough to suggest that I might feel differently about the Monn- 
Schoenberg Concerto at a second hearing—for even critics have been known to recant 
their first opinions—I should reply firstly that here a principle is at stake, the principle 
of touching up and modernizing antiques which can never be successful : and secondly 
that there was no manner of difficulty in the idiom of this work, so that I 
can be humanly certain that no amount of hearings would do anything but increase my 
dislike. At this same concert Sir Thomas Beecham conducted Dvorak’s Fourth Sym- 
phony in G major, which was written three years before the “‘ New World,” and in 
many ways bears comparison with it. The Adagio movement is apparently discon- 
nected and formed of heterogeneous elements which no text-book would ever allow : 
but it is the most charming of the four movements and shows Dvorak’s wonderful 
lyrical gift and his genius for orchestration at their highest. The Sibelius is very 
different. Simple and deliberately low in colouring, it plainly needs study and time 
for appreciation: for the composer never underlines anything, uses no rhetoric, 
hardly ever makes his point. It is, in fact, a work for the Sibelius-lover but not for the 
general public. 

At the A‘olus Concert at Londonderry House on December 5th two young Scots- 
men, Sidney McEwan and Duncan Morison gave an “‘ hour of Celtic music.’ Mr. 
McEwan has a charming tenor voice, with something like a drawl in it, which is 
admirably suited to the music he sang—two groups of Highland songs and one 
excellent group from Ireland. Gaelic is not merely the language for which these songs 
were written: it is part of the music itself, with its soft indecision and its melting 
consonants. ‘The Irish songs, which Mr. McEwan sang in English with a charming 
Irish accent—should they have been sung in Erse ideally ?—are very different from the 
Scottish : they have more humour and more temperament, they are less monotonous 
and more mercurial, and one has glimpses of the sun and clear sky, where the mist 
hardly ever leaves the Highland songs completely. Mr. Morison is a very sensitive 
player : but his technique is that of the advanced amateur only, and his piano arrange- 
ments of several Scottish airs were lamentably banal. . 


MARTIN COOPER 
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CRIME ET CHATIMENT. French. 
LA BANDERA. French. 
SCROOGE. British. 


LASHES of brilliance have always emerged at intervals from the confused 

uncertainty that has surrounded the French film industry ever since talkies 
restricted severely the foreign market for French pictures. Companies may rise and 
fall, but somehow experiments are made. Crime et Chdtiment, shown recently by the 
Film Society, is indeed the kind of experiment that no big, prosperous company, 
concerned with solid dividends, would ever dare to attempt. Where is the public 
for two hours of Dostoevsky—and Dostoevsky in his most difficult vein, intent on 
using a slight, sordid, commonplace story to reveal the fevered torments of the human 
soul ? However, the Film Society must be congratulated on its choice. Dostoevsky, 
perhaps, never will be adequately filmed, but this treatment of Crime and Punishment 
is probably as good a treatment as we are ever likely to get. 

About ten years ago the Society showed a German silent version of the novel, 
notable for expressionistic settings by Andrei Andreiev. I remember the leaning walls 
and rickety stairways that indicated Raskolnikov’s disordered mind, and the spider’s 
web that did duty, rather crudely, for the office of the examining magistrate. The 
weakness of this method, as of all allegory, is that the paradoxical richness of the 
material world is sacrificed to a diagrammatic demonstration ; but nothing is duller, 
on the other hand, than the flatly realistic background of the average film which con- 
tributes nothing to the atmosphere of the story. Pierre Chenal, the director of Crime 
et Chatiment, has avoided both extremes. Without obvious distortions he has created 
on the screen a world in which the events of the novel can be accepted as natural. 
One characteristic of this Russian world of seventy years ago is that its persons are 
in a curious way disassociated from their environment. They live in certain houses, 
walk through certain streets, but there is nothing in this world to engage their interest 
or their faith—nothing to take them out of themselves. They are concerned only with 
their inner states, and of course this is particularly true of Raskolnikov, the student 
murderer, for whom even human beings exist only as actors in his private dream. 

One way in which Chenal conveys this effect of disassociation is by emphasizing in 
his settings a slightly ragged, sordid quality, so that they suggest a society in which 
no such thing as disinterested civic enthusiasm, and no object so compact of social 
order and conviction as—let us say—an English policeman, could for one moment 
exist. The examining magistrate lives comfortably, but he is subject to no particular 
legal routine. He examines Raskolnikov when and how he likes, treating the investi- 
gation not as a social duty but as a psychological game of skill. All the characters 
have this slight air of oddity, and Raskolnikov stands out from among them only 
because he realizes and accepts fully his isolation ; he carries the prevailing mood of 
eccentric individualism to the point of refusing even to pretend to pay tribute to the 
demands of social convention. os 

The special merit of Pierre Blanchar’s brilliant performance as Raskolnikov is that 
he makes credible this element of distorted superiority in the young student’s char- 
acter. Raskolnikov is ill, poor, torn with fear and remorse, yet he dominates most of 
the persons in the story and is a match even for the examining magistrate. He domin- 
ates the others because he sees more clearly than they do the real motives behind 
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their behaviour and the real facts that have gone to produce their unhappy social 
environment. He has reached a state of heightened vision, but a state that lies for him 
on the borderland of madness because he cannot endure its blinding intensity. It is 
for this reason that he clings to Sonia, the prostitute, because she also has been driven 
by circumstance away from the safe moorings of accepted morality and has had to 
struggle with good and evil face to face. 

The ending of the story, when Raskolnikov and Sonia are required to redeem one 
another through a mutual act of mystical forgiveness, has never seemed to me entirely 
convincing, and the film can hardly be blamed for its own rather lame and hurried 
conclusion. At other times it is, perhaps, a little too slow and too repetitive, but to 
have got on to the screen something of the real quality of Dostoevsky—his power of 
objectifying the hidden passions of the soul and forcing them to create a drama out of 
themselves—is no small achievement. 

To pass from the atmosphere of Crime et Chdtiment into the atmosphere of La 
Bandera is like walking at night down a shabby street, engulfed between tall houses, 
with a gas-lamp flickering at the corner, and emerging abruptly into harsh, burning 
sunshine. La Bandera, a French film about the Spanish Legion, takes you to a country 
of arid hills, with the rock of Gibraltar sometimes outlined in the distance across a 
stretch of sea. The story is about a Frenchman who commits a murder in Paris and 
joins the Legion to escape the police. One of his comrades, who joins at the same 
time as himself, turns out to be a police spy, and the uneasy drama that develops 
between these two men—a drama complicated by the attractions of an Arab girl— 
reaches its climax with an outpost action that leaves only the police spy alive. But the 
story seems to me inconclusive and unsatisfactory. What makes the film remarkable 
is the extraordinary vividness of its visual detail. You are forced into the most intimate 
contact with these legionaries until you can almost smell their sweat. Nothing is 
romanticized, and yet there is no forced insistence on crude physical facts or lurid 
episodes. It is as though the director, Julien Duvivier, had gazed at the life of these 
exiles—their barrack-rooms and cafés, their dusty marches and arduous discipline, 
their pleasures and regrets and dangers and endurances—and as though the absorbing 
vividness of his visual impressions had left him no power to order them into a dramatic 
pattern. As you watch the film you wait for its details to fall into shape, but their 
arrangement remains disconnected, arbitrary. There is all the raw material here for 
one of the most graphically convincing films ever made, but its wealth of visual state- 
ment is never properly transformed into the language of imagination. Still—a film to 
see, both for its atmosphere and its excellent acting. 

Scrooge is not meant to be much more than a popular Christmas entertainment, 
full of sentiment and carol-singing and good cheer. Sir Seymour Hicks works hard 
and well as the old miser, and most of the production flows smoothly along in a 
skilfully familiar style. But it does more than it perhaps intends, for it draws a pene- 
trating portrait of the mind and temperament of Dickens. The early sequences, 
when Scrooge is hardening his heart against the cry of the poor, have a genuine social 
realism—even to the point of contrasting an irrelevantly elaborate Lord Mayor’s 
banquet with a hungry crowd waiting in the wintry street for scraps of food thrust 
through the kitchen windows. Here is the Dickens whom the cruelties of early 
Victorian England roused to passionate protest—but soon the film is showing us 
quite another Dickens, a Dickens who invents a dreamland of tears and smiles in 
which these evils can be magically forgotten. Hence the first third of the film is like 
a tragic prelude leading almost grotesquely to a popular hymn. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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THE CHINESE EXHIBITION: A CAUTIONARY NOTE 


E would be a grudging critic who could not find, in the remarkable collection 
: at Burlington House, a large nucleus of high quality and interest, and graceless 
if he did not pay tribute to the scholars who have brought it together and given to it, 
by arrangement and exposition, an historical perspective. I should be doubly at fault 
if I presumed to embrace, on the strength of a visit or two, this multitude of objects, 
since I had not anticipated being called upon, at a few hours’ notice, to stand and 
deliver in place of a critic whom the Lonpon Mercury has the good fortune to 
command, but accidentally prevented from exercising his gifts. But it may be per- 
mitted that one having no claim to the encyclopedic knowledge of our departmental 
experts, who have already enlightened these pages, should scribble a note on the 
margin of their summaries. 

What I venture to suggest is this: that while discovery and chronological sorting 
out have made their painful advances, discrimination tends to lag behind, and that 
the modesty which accepts too readily the verdicts of native appraisers as a final 
word upon their art may attach to it something of the snobbery which bemuses much 
of our Western appreciation. No more in Chinese than in Greek, medieval, renaiss- 
ance or modern art is all that is celebrated masterly ; there is immense weeding to be 
done before the genuinely first-rate shall have been singled out from the iteration and 
degradation of school, second-rate and conventional copyism. 

Let me bring this to the particular in the matter of painting. It is clear that in 
Peking the literary zsthete has been as copious as in Paris or London ; we must not 
be bullied by disquisition which may be as remote from the matter in hand as the 
attribution by our own parrots of design, construction and recession to pictures which 
are innocent of all three. There is a landscape (1163) one of the few paintings from the 
great Eumorfopoulos collection, which has been the subject of much eulogy. Actually 
its empty mountain mist above, awkward boat below, and group of branches all are 
a poor specimen of design and content. The truth, so largely illustrated here, is that 
the narrow vertical strip of silk is a thoroughly bad frame for landscape composition, 
resulting in a disjointed filling with scraps of mountain-top, cloud, water, and clumps 
of ill-assorted trees. A typical case is the piece reproduced in the December number 
and strangely described there as “ monumental.” The author of 1222, who ran a 
tree-trunk up through his panel, had a better notion how to solve his problem of 
space. A more manageable and rewarding shape is that of the horizontal scroll, from 
which, under conditions the cinema-film might, and music does develop, a section is 
unrolled in a continuity dependent on memory and anticipation. But there is little 
here to recall the quality of the Ku K‘ai Chih roll in the British Museum: the Hun- 
dred Geese (1387) has dainty refinement of detail, but its total effect is trifling. Better 
are those pieces in which a deliberate spatterdrop gains value from swift delineation 
and subtle ink-modulation. Now over all these monochromes hangs a cloud of literary 
interpretation, in which ‘cosmic’ rhythm is invoked, as well as natural penetration 
and calligraphic handling, as peculiarly Oriental features. Rhythm is a quality of all 
good painting, Western or Eastern ; Nature also, in varying doses, and “handwriting” 
—in its subordinate but expressive play. The script of the Chinese is itself, however 
pretty, monotonous in its repetition of small squares, with nothing of the flow and 
grouping to be found in choice European writing. The absence, moreover, of colour, 
the differentia in the art of painting, reduces the resisting, eye-filling, telling element 
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EARLY ENGLISH WOODCUTS* 


HIS illustrated monograph on English woodcuts which the Bibliographical 

Society has just issued to its members for 1934 is an important step towards 
the completion of the valuable series in which Gordon Duff, Colonel Isaac, Dr. 
McKerrow, and Mr. Ferguson have introduced us to the types, devices and woodcut 
borders used in English books printed in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies. Mr. Hodnett modestly disclaims for his subject the importance which attaches 
to the work of his predecessors in the series; nevertheless, to many the study of 
early English book-illustration, for all its uncouthness and the poor quality of so 
much of it—we have nothing at all to compare with the best work done in Italy, 
Germany or France during the same period—is likely to arouse more general interest 
than any other aspect of early English bibliography. Abroad the art of the woodcut 
had been practised for at least a generation and more before the invention of printing 
from types; but we have no English woodcuts earlier in date than those which 
Caxton gives us in his Mirrour of the World, printed in 1481. Few will dispute the 
justice of Mr. Hodwell’s judgment thereon that ‘ England stumbles on to. . . book- 
illustration ... with some of the poorest cuts ever inserted between covers.” Greater 
skill both in design and in execution comes quickly—in Caxton’s Golden Legend 
of 1483, for instance, with some seventy cuts. Of nineteen cuts in Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Morte d’ Arthur of 1498 Mr. Hodnett writes : 


Of all the hands that come under our eye in English books, the Arthur cutter is the 
most markedly individual and the most amusing. . . . Crude and careless as his cutting is, 
it is not the careless hacking of (St. Jerome’s) Vita Patrum series (1495), and . . . his 
two-column cuts at the beginning of each book consort with the robust type-pages of the 
Morte d’ Arthur without friction. They effect a more significant harmony with the subject- 
matter—or at least with that “‘ fantasticalness ’’ which charms the unscholarly reader of 
Malory. 

Wynkyn de Worde gives us many more woodcuts than any other early English 
printer. In Mr. Hodnett’s list he claims more than half of the 2,500 woodcuts which 
are there recorded. Caxton has 381; Pynson 652; and the remaining printers who 
were working within Mr. Hodnett’s period share no more than 532 between them. 
Unlike Caxton and Pynson, de Worde seems to owe little to Continental influence or 
workmanship : 


Because of his Norman birth and French connexion (he is said to have gone to Rouen 
in 1490 and perhaps to have studied the methods of Guillaume de Tailleur, whose device 
he copied), Pynson turned to France just as naturally as Caxton turned to the Lowlands. 

Pynson seems to have borrowed many of his blocks from their French owners ; but 
I like to think that the Saint George from the Life of that Saint translated from the 
Italian of Spagnuoli by Alexander Barclay and printed by Pynson about the year 
1515 is from an English hand. The unique copy of the Life is now at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

_ Since bibliography embraces book-production in all its practical detail as well as 
in its historical aspect, I wish that the Bibliographical Society would study the con- 


venience of humble but busy gropers like myself by providing headlines throughout _ 
the book and other helps to the searcher. 


* Engush Woodcuts, 1450-1535. by kaward Hodnett. (Illustrated Monographs issued by 
the Bibliographical Society, No. XXII.) : 
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WOODCUT from Malory’s “‘ Morte d’ Arthur” 
Printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1498 


POORTENAAR ON THE BOOK AND ITS ILLUSTRATION* 


HERE are not many books which embrace the very wide range of arts, methods 

and processes which have a part in book-production. There is none which deals 
with the subject so comprehensively or so comprehendingly as “‘ Poortenaar.”” You 
may measure the comprehensiveness of the book from the headings of its chapters : 
“The Form of Letters and Type Faces,’ which traces their beginnings in the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs; ‘‘ The Invention of Printing”; its “‘ Development. . 
in Western Europe”; “ Printing in England, Historical and Contemporary ”’ ; 
Pope i Americal. a ype and lL ypesetting”’;.°* The Manuscript and 
Proof-reading ”’; ‘‘ Paper and Paper-making ”’ ; ‘‘ The Lay-out and Book-arrange- 
ment ” ; ‘‘ Press-work ” ; “ Bookplates, Bookbindings, and Libraries ”’ ; an illustrator 
himself, Poortenaar discusses with specialized knowledge ‘“‘ The Artist as Illustrator : 
technical processes’; ‘‘ Photographic Illustrations .. .”; “Some Principles of 
Illustration ” ; and there is a chapter on ‘“‘ Music-printing.” All these are illustrated 
by over a hundred illustrations in the text, and some forty plates besides an appendix 
of insets displaying various types and methods of illustration. As rendered in this book 
so much rich fare is likely to prove a little indigestible. The discriminating reader 


must do his own selecting. B. H. NEWDIGATE 


-* The Art of the Book and its Illustration. By Jan Poortenaar. With a Chapter by Prof. 
Dr. Maurits Sabbe, Antwerp, and a Foreword by C. H. St. J. Hornby. 4to. Harrap. 21s. 
Z 
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GEORGE MOORE—ANOTHER VIEW 


By MARY HUTCHINSON 


EPITAPH ON GEORGE MOORE. By Cuartes Morcan. Macmillan. 5s. 


R. CHARLES MORGAN in his Epitaph makes the following true and clear 
points about George Moore : that “his aim and his achievement was a con- 
structive simplification of prose narrative,” that his ‘‘ especial pride was in his power 
to invent anecdote ” and that he evolved a new method of story-telling; that the 
three great influences perceptible in his writing are ‘‘ the majestic austerity of Landor, 
the translucence of Turgenev . . . and Pater’s doctrine that sensation is the touch- 
stone of value.” Mr. Morgan’s description of Moore’s method of writing, his analysis 
of Moore’s style, and the passages he has chosen as examples of it could not be better. 
Mr. Morgan being a master of style himself is able to speak of style perfectly and 
he conveys to the reader the “‘ admiration and excitement ” he feels before his master’s 
mature work whose nature is ‘‘ spell-bound and trance-like,” the narrative moving 
forward like a “‘ steady calm and unhurrying river.” 

He makes observations of the greatest interest on Moore’s conception of chastity, 
of sensuality, of religion, of the relation between sensuality and love—“ his eagerness 
for the concrete and his rejection of transcendentalism in all its forms”; on his 
sense of poetry which should be “‘ about enduring things and sensations.” 

The personal anecdotes recorded by Mr. Morgan are characteristic and most 
charming. I would like to give a different version of one—as I heard it from Professor 
Tonks, who was the questioner. Mr. Morgan says “ ‘There are only two epics in the 
English language, Moore would say, one is The Brook Kerith . . . the other is 
Héloise and Abelard.” In my version Moore said that there were three epics, “‘ Paradise 
Lost, The Brook Kerith—and ‘ What,’ asked Tonks, ‘is the other?’ A pause—‘ the 
other—is Héloise and Abelard.’ I think this gives a truer picture of “‘ G.M.” 

This small subtle book holds more than many “‘ a tombstone in two volumes ” ; it 
is an eighteenth-century urn. 

An urn? I begin to doubt if Mr. Morgan even if he had access to the letters so 
deplorably withheld would have been capable of making a greater monument. 

He makes other statements, some of the most important, where he seems to fail 
through a lack of understanding of Moore’s real greatness. He seems to make much of 
points of no intrinsic value and to be blind to the implications of others. His criticism 
here, though often starting with truth, develops out of proportion. He says that 
George Moore was made up of two characters, a bad one whom he calls ‘‘ Amico 
Moorini,” who led him constantly astray, and the genius who subdued Moorini and 
made the works of art. He says that Moore had no mystical apprehension, had not a 
speculative mind, felt that “ argument about the soul ” was “ fruitless,” and yet, says _ 
Mr. Morgan, this man wrote on religious themes and made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land ! “ Moore had many of the qualities of a saint, though not of a saint adhering to 
any church”—and Mr. Morgan leaves these “ seeming contradictions ” unsolved. In 
another passage he explains the “‘ mental distress ” felt by so many readers of George 
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Moore’s books by the fact that Moore was “ what the English call French,” being a 
connoisseur, and that his zsthetic attitude, particularly in his treatment of women, 
gives “ to his sensuality a forbidding chill.” 

_ All these ideas seem to me to be in confusion. There is truth in them but a very 
little truth in comparison with what might have been revealed had Mr. Morgan felt 
as much “ admiration and excitement ” before the content as before the form of his 
hero’s works. His criticism divides sensations, ideas, into compartments. Surely the 
essential truth about George Moore is that he could not cut himself up. The fact that 
he could not deal with metaphysics and philosophy in an intellectual way and yet was 
interested in them is not a contradiction, and his remark about the soul is not remark- 
able in a man who went all the way to the Holy Land on a pilgrimage, the reason being 
that Moore was interested in ideas emotionally just as he was interested in ‘‘ concrete 
things knowledge of which is received directly through the senses ” emotionally— 

that he did not include better poems in his anthology seems to me to be due to his 
characteristic ignorance ; had he read some of the mystical poets he might well have 
had an enthusiasm for them)—and it is this fusion of thought and sensation in feeling 
which proves him fundamentally an artist and therefore a poet whatever his achieve- 
ment. 

Was not the real George Moore the man who before Nature, women, “ horses and 
flowers,” before chastity, religion, personal relationships, learning, felt, and because 
he felt with a definite original emotion was able to understand the warring desires 
in man—the hunger of the senses and the thirst of the soul—but best of all to enjoy 
“‘ the divine sensation of life.” 

He has put his philosophy into words : 


“* When the brain alone thinks, the thinking is very thin and impoverished. It seems to 
me that the best thinking is done when the whole man thinks, the flesh and the brain 
together, and for the whole man to think the whole man must live.” 


“He preferred to think that his quest was the personal life—that intimate exaltation 
that comes to him who has striven to be himself and nothing but himself.” 


Reading him one is struck by his “ sense of delight,” by his ‘“‘ intimate exaltation,” 
by his relish—“ the two rhythms out of which life is made, intimacy and adventure ” 
—by his wisdom : 

“But I am not talking, Abelard, I am thinking; I am not thinking Abelard, I am 
dreaming; I am not dreaming, Abelard, I am feeling; and in this moment I am con- 
sonant with the tree above and the stars above the tree, I am amid the roots of the hills. 
It may be, Abelard, that I am a little mad at this moment, but we are all too sane, and 
whosoever has not passed from sanity to insanity has perhaps never tasted the final 
essence, the residue of things.” 


The story of The Lake reveals Moore at his best. It is the story of a priest who swam 
across a lake leaving a cassock on one side to pick up a suit on the other, and it is the 
most lyrical love story in English prose. Is it adequate to say that Moore had many 
of the qualities of a saint . . . Is it not truer to say that he was a Pagan with, as he 
himself says of someone, “a delicate gluttony of life,” “liking things go by as the 
nymphs do,” but with a perception of the needs of the soul. . . . 

He could of course be witty about the soul. His rejoinder to his biographer on the 
subjects which interested Mr. Morgan most: art, love and death—“ why not art, 
women and religion,” or—‘ flowers and horses which are both interesting subjects ”’— 
“art, love and death sound like a picture by Watts, and one cannot go through life 
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interested in a picture by Watts,” perhaps explains why Mr. Morgan does not quite 
understand him. Sith 

I would add to those who influenced George Moore the French Impressionist 
painters with whom he first worked as a painter in Paris; and though he “ threw 
away his brushes ” he ever afterwards, to my mind, used a pen that was partly made 
of a brush. In his books can be found many a Monet, Manet and Renoir. 

Mademoiselle d’Avary in Memoirs of my Dead Life with “her fan wide-spread 
across her bosom ” and “ the pale deciduous ” waitress make a Manet; and in the 
same book “ my friend dressed in pale yellow in front of his easel the sunlight playing 
through the foliage ”’ is a Renoir. 

As for Amico Moorini, here too I feel that Mr. Morgan’s idea should be transposed 
to become true. He says that this lower self “‘ to the very end of that long life had to 
be tutored and whipped and expurgated. He was for ever popping up, seizing the pen 
and talking nonsense.” Is this not protesting too much. Maybe there was a struggle 
in Moore’s nature, but was this much more than a characteristic common to almost 
everyone ; is there not “ a flashy writer of novelettes,”’ some pretentiousness, snobbery, 
sentimentality and incompetence behind most achievement. 

And might it not be of greater interest to consider whether it was not the absence 
of some more natural self, of someone more spontaneous, ruder, uglier, behind Moore’s 
writing to share the task with the master, which is the real reason for the “‘ mental 
distress ”’ felt by so many readers. If there is a fault in Moore it is due to over-self- 
consciousness, over-polish, and over-refinement. 

For this reason all his varied Memoirs are easier and somehow fresher to read 
than the Epics. 

A dash of Shakespeare’s gift for spontaneous, rough, bawdy and ribald speech, for 
letting himself go, might have caused the turn, the last miracle, would have brought 
we bad fairy to the Christening, given the shock of contrast which makes the greatest 

eauty. 


A GREAT ECCENTRIC 
By HUGH I’A. FAUSSET 


THE BROWNING BOX ON THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THOMAS LOVELL 
BEDDOES AS REFLECTED IN LETTERS BY HIS FRIENDS AND 
ADMIRERS. Edited with an Introduction by H. W. Donner. Oxford Univ. Press. 
Humphrey Milford. 15. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. Edited with an Introduction 
by H. W. Donner. Oxford Univ. Press. Humphrey Milford. 25s. 


THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. THE MAKING OF A POET. By H. W. 
Donner. Basil Blackwell. 18s. 


HE shade of Thomas Forbes Kelsall, the devoted friend and literary executor 
of Beddoes, must indeed be gratified if it can contemplate Mr. Donner’s volumes. 
For here is accomplished all that he can have ever hoped in respect of the poet’s works — 
and with an editorial fullness and exactness which could not be bettered. Sixty years 
ago the most that Kelsall hoped for was a volume of selections to be chosen and com- 
mended by Browning, whose “‘ boiling admiration,” he felt, might stir the public to 
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a recognition of Beddoes’ genius which his own enthusiasm, combined with con- 
scientious and tactful editing, had failed to elicit. And so to Browning he sent a bulky 
packet of the Beddoes MSS. in his possession, with an assurance that the whole of 
them were at his service. Browning acknowledged them with warm gratitude, but 
with a hint that co-operation rather than editing was all that he could promise, and 
it was actually six months before he could find time from his own work to read them. 
Then, however, he wrote at once of the “ dose of glorious poetry ” and the “ immense 
and irresistible ” power of the man. Kelsall hoped anew, sent some more MSS. and 
later made Browning “ the eventual depository ” of them all. 

And so at Kelsall’s death “ the Box ” containing the Beddoes archives arrived to 
remind Browning that he had promised to do his utmost ‘‘ now and hereafter to turn 
them into the common good of the world.” After weighing for ten years on his con- 
science it had become “ that dismal Box” from the contents of which he begged 
Edmund Gosse to select all that he could publish without giving away the secret of 
Beddoes’ suicide. But after Gosse had made his selections and published his Memoir 
“the Box ” mysteriously disappeared. Fortunately, however, another man of letters, 
Dykes Campbell, had also been allowed to explore it and to transcribe with industrious 
minuteness all that it contained of any significance. This patient transcription sur- 
vived, and to it and the generosity of its present owner we owe the fact that Mr. 
Donner has at last been able to realize Browning’s confident prediction when he wrote 
to Kelsall—“ Don’t fear but that your zeal and the marvellous power of the man 
will eventually raise up the whole Beddoes.” 

All this and much more we learn from The Browning Box, which is a collection of 
documents, mostly letters from friends, relations and contemporaries, containing, as 
Mr. Donner remarks, practically all the information about Beddoes obtainable in 
England. Among the more interesting of them are the letters from his cousin Zoé 
King giving a full account of her visit to Basle when she first discovered the hitherto 
concealed facts concerning Beddoes’ death. Browning’s enthusiastic comments on 
the poetry and the more temperate appreciation of Procter and others give the book 
also a certain value as criticism, while Mr. Donner’s Introduction adds to our know- 
ledge of Beddoes himself through the full account it contains of the oldest and most 
congenial of his friends, John Hamilton Bourne, in whose novel, entitled The Picture, 
is to be found, as the quoted extracts show, an intimate sketch of the poet. The equally 
full and endearing account of Kelsall throws less light upon Beddoes, since their 
correspondence, which had been frequent up till 1831, abruptly ceased with all 
personal contact from that time. The poet vanished out of sight, and Kelsall could 
only lament his inability to keep pace with his errant course on the Continent. The 
mists which then enveloped him have, indeed, proved as hard to penetrate as the mask 
of eccentricity which he habitually wore. Yet a pertinaceous few there have always 
been who could say with one of Beddoes’ own characters— 


Come to me. Thou’rt a man 
I must know more of. There is something in thee, 
The deeper one doth venture in thy being, 
That drags us on and down. What dost thou lead to ? 
Art thou a current to some unknown sea 
Islanded richly, full of syren songs 
And unknown bliss ? Art thou the shaky opening 
Of a dark cavern, where one may converse 
With night’s dear spirits ? If thou’rt one of these, 
Let me descend thee. 
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The question may not yet be easy to answer, but at least we have now in Mr. Donner’s 
immaculate edition of Beddoes’ Works and his exhaustive study of ‘‘ The Making of a 
Poet ” all the material we are ever likely to have to help us to a decision. In particular 
we have a variorum edition of Death’s ¥est-Book, incorporating all the additions and 
corrections which the poet made to it in sixteen years. We have, too, a number of new 
lyrics, many of them fragmentary, but belonging to Beddoes’ latest period. And at 
the end there are the letters, which, if they never quite reveal that “ reconciliation 
through deep suffering of contending emotions,” which Mr. Donner claims for the 
later of them, have a virile spontaneity, a simplicity and salience, which is hardly 
touched by the morbid obsession with all the ghastly and ghostly circumstance of 
death which pervades so much of his poetry from the juvenile Alfarabi to the greatest 
of his fragments, Death’s Fest-Book. ‘ 

In his study of the poet’s life and work Mr. Donner has carried his investigations 
into Germany and Switzerland, and provides as accurate a chart as possible of 
Beddoes’ erratic course from his matriculation in the University of Géttingen in 1825 
to his self-inflicted death twenty-four years later in Basle Hospital. With a scholar’s 
industry Mr. Donner has packed almost too much into this solid volume, which is no 
less detailed as an interpretation of the poet in his writings than as a record of his life 
and wanderings. Doubtless to appreciate fully Beddoes’ final disenchantment it is 
necessary to see him pursuing the same enthusiastic quest in poetry, in medicine and 
science, and in politics. Mr. Donner treats of all these activities and does his best to 
co-ordinate them. He believes, for example, that Beddoes was impelled in his medical 
studies by the hope of finding in the mechanism of the body a clue to the origin of life 
itself, that he was searching for an organ of immortality, much as the alchemist sought 
for the philosopher’s stone. 

The belief is certainly supported by references to such a search in his poetry and 
the fascination which the physical facts of death exercised over him was all part of 
this eccentric assault upon the mystery of life by one who could only balance the 
inroads of a rational scepticism by imaginative extravagance. 

Death, it would seem, became an alluring end to Beddoes’ imagination, because 
he could not find the centre in life which he needed to steady his volatile genius. 
Setting out, like his Alfarabi, to find “ the secret of the spell of life ” by strange paths, 
he reached that point of alienation from it when, in the works of the Duke in Death’s 
Fest-Book, the look of the world becomes 


a lie, a face made up 
O’er graves and fiery depths ; and nothing’s true 
But what is horrible. 


Doubtless he saw life thus only in his darkest and dizziest moments. Yet such 
a spectral vision lay inevitably before one who could not bend his imagination down 
to common things. As a poet he was a great ghost, a brilliant shadow seeking unavail- 
ingly for its immortal principle. Behind the mask of the jester as behind the Eliza- 
bethan mode and the verse truly, as Kelsall claimed, ‘“ teeming with the very spirit 
of poetic life,” he hid or relieved an essential frustration. 

Yet his very uncentredness, as of one soaring in a void on the wings of an irrespons- 
ible desperation, gave to his poetry its unearthly vitality. It may be weak in construc- 
tion and substance. Yet it has again and again the quality of absolute expression which 
carries us beyond all critical considerations into the heart of music and of being. 
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THE WEBBS ON RUSSIA 


By R. C. K. ENSOR ‘ 


SOVIET COMMUNISM: A NEW CIVILIZATION ? By Sipney and BEATRICE 
Wess. Longmans. Two vols., 35s. 


/ \HE question-mark in the sub-title is hardly borne out in the text of this remark- 

able book; which is a product of real enthusiasm and scarcely conceals its 
origin. The authors are indeed notable converts, since for most of their political lives 
they have ranked in Europe as leaders of ‘‘ reformist ”’ (as opposed to “ revolutionary”) 
Socialism. It was Lord Passfield who first uttered the slogan, “ the inevitability of 
gradualness ” ; and the Soviets had already been ruling Russia for a number of years 
when he did so. 

But anyone who looks a little deeper into the spirit of their past work, will see that 
our authors’ new gospel is not altogether inconsistent with it. Where the Soviet case is 
weakest, is on the issue of human liberty. That is where the Webbs, too, have always 
been weak ; as they showed very clearly at the time of the Boer War. On the other 
hand what they have always loved to study for its own sake, is governmental machin- 
ery. Here contemporary Russia is a gold mine for them. So “ multiform ” (to use 
their favourite word) is the scheme of its linked and involved authorities, reaching as 
they do into hierarchies of “‘ cycle and epicycle, orb in orb,” that the bulk of the 
first of the two massive volumes is taken up in describing them. Most readers, one 
may wager, will be sustained in reading these parts, if at all, by a sense of duty. But 
obviously they were written with a sense of pleasure; and the student of public 
administration will find food for thought in them at every turn. 

The Webbs have had certain rare qualifications for their difficult task. The mass 
of material about Soviet Russia to be read, digested, sorted, and used in the appro- 
priate places might well dismay any ordinary trained investigator. But the Webbs 
are not ordinary, and by comparison with the material for their history of English 
local government even this may have seemed manageable enough. Again, their 
practised eye for the essentials in a problem of administrative structure is something 
for which a reader can be perpetually thankful. On the other hand they labour under 
some grave disadvantages. They do not know Russian. They do not know Russia. 
They have during their inquiry paid visits to it, and seen more, no doubt, than the 
ordinary Intourist passenger. But they have never lived there, nor has a comprehension 
of foreign mental peculiarities ever been among their strong points. For practical 
purposes their book is a work of the study only, compiled in England from sources 
largely American. As such it has high value on some sides ; but one can scarcely look 
in it for an all-round presentation, nor for final verdicts. 

The Russian experiment in combining the tasks of politics and economics is the 
vastest in scale that has ever been undertaken. The complicated administrative 
machinery, which its directors have evolved for it during the 18 years of its operation, 
has been in part the outcome of processes of trial and error, and already much experi- 
ence lies behind it. The Webbs bring out these aspects of evolution and elasticity, 
and lay particular stress on the atmosphere of unending discussion and debate, in 
which every ordinary administrative enterprise under the Soviets is developed. 
What they do not convincingly elucidate is how far such discussion represents any- 
thing more, at bottom, than the habitual need of Russians to be for ever talking, and 
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how far any really profitable freedom of speech can survive the universal dread of the 
ubiquitous Ogpu. 

The broad picture of economic and industrial expansion under Government 
planning makes an initial appeal by its largeness of scale ; and yet it is just this large- 
scale quality, this passion for mass production and mass everything else, which on 
further reflection may seem most disquieting. It is not necessarily Socialist—William 
Morris would have been appalled by it ; nor is it to be explained solely by the influence 
(undoubtedly great) which the achievements of American capitalism have exerted 
over the imaginations of the Bolshevist leaders. It seems in part, at least, to reflect 
something peculiar in the race character of Russians—connected perhaps with that 
indifference to personal privacy, and that imperviousness to harsh noise, which they 
appear to share with the Chinese. To the more individualized Englishman, scion of a 
small race reared on a small island, it can never appear finally congenial. And yet he 
may have a good deal to learn from it. Chapter X, with its account of Soviet policies 
in regard to public health, popular insurance, education, and housing, is one of the 
most interesting in this respect. Scarcely a single valuable idea in it is of Russian origin; 
each is borrowed eclectically from the practice of Germany, the United States, Great 
Britain, or somewhere else. Yet their intelligent combination is impressive—or would 
be if it had not to be admitted that the realities lay so far behind the paper schemes. 

And what of the veteran authors’ achievement ? Has their hand lost its cunning ? 
In some ways not at all. The large manipulation of material, the magistral sweep of 
appropriate phraseology, are the same as ever, and at once lift the reader on to a high 
plane. They may not compel agreement, but they still always compel thought and 
attention. Two weaknesses, however, seem to have grown on them with years. One is 
partisanship, leading to a sort of disingenuousness. The other is a sort of querulous 
carping at their own country, which at times becomes positively absurd. As instance 
of the first, take their verdict on the reprisals for Kirov’s murder : “‘ We are unable to 
interpret the proceedings of the Soviet Government in this case.” There is no difficulty 
about interpreting them ; the Government’s very object compelled it to make them— 
in Russia—quite clear. They were in effect a shooting of hostages—1oo lives taken 
for one, in order that Kirov’s assassin might not find imitators. But the Webbs dare 
not say so, because the incident showed that the Soviet Government in tts own estim- 
ation rules by terror, and the Webbs are concerned to argue that it rules by consent. 
As instance of the second, take an amazing passage on p. 692, where they are trying to 
parry the fatal retort against Soviet Communism, that it does not deliver the goods, 
z.e., that the standard of life resulting is disastrously low. Part of their rejoinder is a 
plea that English standards are also very low; and they set about it by arguing 
(a) that two-thirds of our population are wage-earners, (b) that these wage-earners 
are too poor to buy most of what is sold in our shops. “ It takes a little reflection,” 
they write, 


“for even a trained economist to realize that the vast majority of the commodities 
displayed in the public markets or in the shops of the London streets . . . are as effec- 
tively forbidden to two-thirds of all the inhabitants of England as if this large majority were 
statutorily prohibited from purchasing them.” (Author’s italics.) 


Certainly the economist must reflect long indeed before reaching a conclusion which 
almost any shopkeeper outside Bond-street or Regent-street would tell him was so 
ludicrously opposed to the post-war facts. 
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MR, YEATS—CONTRASTS IN VERSE AND PROSE 


A FULL MOON IN MARCH. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. ss. 


: | ‘HE last reward of fame is to please all or few. As a political prophet Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is claimed at present both by Fascists and Communists. As a 
great poet, Mr. Yeats pleases those who regard him as the last of the self-named 
romantics as well as those who hail him as the first considerable convert to modern- 
ism. ‘The two versions of the one dance-play which appear in this volume indicate 
that Mr. Yeats is unable, except by violent exclusion, to solve his own antinomies. 
The King of the Great Clock Tower is yet another parable of that romantic extrava- 
gance and waste which have had a lifelong fascination for Mr. Yeats except in his art. 
Mr. Yeats borrows the theme of the Singing Head from one of his own early Celtic 
Twilight tales, and the Salome plot brings us back to the ’nineties. We do not find 
here, however, the viciousness of Wilde but only that dream-cruelty which is a sine 
qua non of the fairytale world. The romantic Stroiler has his head chopped off for his 
pains, but why should the beautiful queen appear thereafter in a costume which 
suggests a woman surgeon ? In the second version called A Full Moon in March, all 
is changed, utterly changed. The image-seeking Stroller is transformed into a Swine- 
herd, in foul rags, who makes an impudent proposal to Her Majesty : 


A song—the night of love, 
An ignorant forest and the dung of swine. 


The rude fellow is promptly despatched and his lousy head sings a mocking song of 
Jack and Jill which recalls the lighter metaphysical moods of Mr. W. J. Turner and 
Mr. Eliot. We must admit, however, that the iconoclastic mood changes again :— 


Why must those holy, haughty feet descend 
From emblematic niches, and what hand 
Ran that delicate raddle through their white ?.. 


With these lovely lines Mr. Yeats takes sanctuary once more. 

But this volume has another and exciting interest. The King of the Great Clock 
Tower was originally published a year ago in a private edition as a prose play. ‘To com- 
pare prose and verse is to discover oneself in the poet’s workshop. Here is an example 


of the prose version : 


Tue Kinc. What do you want ? 

STROLLER. A year ago somebody told me that you had married the most beautiful woman 
in the world, and from that moment I have had her image in my head, and 
month by month, it has grown more and more beautiful. I have made poems 
about her and sung them everywhere, but I have never seen her. 


In the new version this becomes : 


Tue Kinc. What do you want ? 

STROLLER. A year ago J heard a brawler say 
That you had married with a woman called 
Most beautiful of her sex. I am a poet. 
From that day out I put her in my songs, 
And day by day she grew more beautiful. 
Hard-hearted men that plough the earth and sea 
Sing what I sing, yet I that sang her first 
Have never seen her face. 
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It would be interesting to speculate how far the Abbey prose with its deliberate 
simplicity and insistence springs from the same eloquent impulse as the poetry with 
its external effects. nae 
Of the shorter poems in this volume the three marching songs, apparently inspired 
by the short-lived Blue Shirt movement in Ireland, are poetically limited by their 
popular (or rather unpopular) intention. But the grand style is evident in such lines 
as these :— 
Whence had they come, 

The hand and lash that beat down frigid Rome ? 

What sacred drama through her body heaved 

When world-transforming Charlemagne was conceived ? 


Here indeed Mr. Yeats proves himself master of that eloquence which he spent half a 
lifetime eradicating from his own literary movement. 


AUSTIN CLARKE 


THE PURITAN FORMULA 


THE LAST PURITAN. A Memoir in the Form of a Novel. By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
Constable. 8s. 6d. 


NEVITABLY, as one reads Professor Santayana’s “ novel,” one thinks of Marius 

the Epicurean. What Pater did as he traced the evolution of the mind and char- 
acter of Marius, that, one supposes, Professor Santayana deliberately set out to do 
with another kind of character—its opposite, the puritan. Pater was an artist who 
was something more than an amateur in some branches of philosophy. Professor 
Santayana is a philosopher who is something more than an amateur in practical 
zsthetics. In these two novels they are on common ground, at the point or points 
where philosophy and life are merged ; in each case we see what happens, from the 
point of view of a philosopher watching life, when a character with a strong bent comes 
under certain ideas in a certain environment. Philosophy, under these circumstances, 
is not a hard dogmatic thing to be argued; in many of its forms it is dramatized, 
and this or that person, whose character makes the philosophy rather than the 
philosophy the character, speaks and acts in part. Pater’s work has far more unity, 
for the various philosophies and moral systems of Greece and Rome are presented 
to us in succession as they revealed themselves to the opening mind of Marius, till 
the beautifully developed scheme of living which he was to accept becomes complete. 
But Professor Santayana’s hero, Oliver Alden, from the nature of his case is not 
capable of such development. He is closed in his own prison, in spite of an intellectual 
honesty which seeks to break free; and the other modes of lif: must be illustrated 
by other characters, in violent contrast to that of Oliver. 

The Last Puritan is much more a novel, in the accepted sense of the term, than is 
Marius, though its author has eschewed modern technique, and relies on the light | 
of nature and a fine tact which carries him safely over pitfalls. There is incident in 
abundance, and many characters objectively presented—if we had had to rely on Oli- 
ver’s eyes alone these 700 pages would have been infinitely boring. In choosing such a 
person as Oliver for his subject the author set himself a difficult task. Marius, consider- 
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ing the Stoic life, being Marius, could see it as full of a cold, austere beauty of its own. 
But how can Oliver, with his stunted vision, apprehend any beauty whatsoever ? If 
he could, he would not have been Oliver. Whether such a person as Oliver could ever 
really have existed, except as an intellectual abstraction, is open to question. For he 
1s not a puritan such as Plato or Plotinus idealizes, eager to deny and purge away the 
desires of the flesh out of a divine frenzy for the spirit. He is not such a puritan as 
emerged in the early Catholic Church, and later in the reformed churches, fired by 
religious zeal or fanaticism. Oliver has no religion ; he is incapable of fanaticism ; he 
would shun the crusader’s campaign; and we cannot be persuaded that he is an 
Giunp Tvevparixos, a “spiritual man by nature,” as he is described by the saintly 
rector of the church at Iffley. 

He is representated as a man with a strong, athletic body, accurate and retentive 
organs of perception, an exceptional brain, easily registering all the routine liturgy 
of knowledge, dates and conjugations “ in the passionless upper regions of his brain.” 
He would swim, play games and develop his body and mind carefully, because it was 
his duty to do so. Loitering in sensation was wearisome to him, and also wrong. 
Friendliness he understood, but he could not fall in love. ‘‘ Oxford philosophy,” he 
reflected, ‘‘ seemed a compromise, a sort of lingering sunset. . . . He had no use for 
sunsets or for compromises. Better, far better, eternal night itself, without any atmo- 
spheric blue heavens or human mythologies. In that clear night, once your eyes were 
adapted to it, you might discover a whole universe of stars, distant and cruel, perhaps, 
but enlightening : enlightening and refreshing, like the sea, that he had always found, 
in its constancy and in its moodiness, the true friend of his spirit.’” Order and kindness. 
—those were the sufficient aims of a ‘‘ moral man ”’—and Oliver was simply a moral 
man ; and when, as in some of his reflections, he is more, that is because his author 
has stretched him beyond his capacity. The fact is that Oliver, in so far as he can be 
supposed to exist at all, is an intensely dull man; when he is not dull, he is not 
himself. 

But this is not a dull book. Professor Santayana knows that Oliver is in danger of 
becoming an intolerable prig and bore. That is why he is constantly modifying this 
abstraction to which he has tried to give life. But the story is absorbing because of the 
other characters in the book, which make brilliant contrasts with the arid hero. 
Mario, his young epicurean friend, is magnificently human and alive. “ Lord Jim ” isa 
convincing incarnation of bodily exuberance and impulsive daring. New England, in 
the ’nineties of last century, where Oliver was born, has its distinctive atmosphere. 
His father, his mother, his German governess are individuals as real and alive as he is. 
unreal and dead. We go to Harvard, to Eton, to Oxford, and in each case we experi- 
ence the author’s singular power of conveying the spiritual character of places. The- 
book is an amazingly varied study of the vanity of vanities of all the societies, philo- 
sophies, arts and religions, of our and all time, and of their seriousness ; the only” 
thing that is disconcertingly wrong with the book is its self-contradictory subject. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
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THREE BOOKS ON CHINESE ART 


THE CHINESE EYE. By Curanc Yee. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
CHINESE ART. Edited by LricH Asuton. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 
CHINESE ART. By LeicH AsHTON and Bast Gray. Faber and Faber. 21s. 


R. CHIANG—for in English style he is called Mr. Y. Chiang—is a Chinese 

man of letters, formerly magistrate in Kiu Kiang on the Yangtse River. He 
came to England two or three years ago, and this is his first book in English. He 
has also written some poems on English subjects, but these are in Chinese. He is a 
painter in Chinese style, and a great lover of old Chinese pictures. For this reason 
his book, which is entirely about painting, is of special interest, since it is the first of 
its kind. It is divided into nine chapters—Historical sketch, Painting and Philosophy, 
Inscriptions—a particularly interesting chapter—the Instruments—etc. The illus- 
trations are specially interesting, since they are taken entirely from paintings in Chinese 
collections, and illustrate several types which appear in no European books. The text 
is full of interesting stories about painters, and will be found a mine of unfamiliar 
ideas by Westerners, since it is written entirely from a Chinese point of view. 

Mr. Chiang knows his subject thoroughly, and has moreover an acquaintance with 
Chinese literature that enables him to make many interesting quotations and allusions. 
His book is certainly the most interesting and original contribution to the subject 
that has appeared recently. Moreover, though the subject is strange to him, he is by 
no means so unacquainted with Western Art as to be unable to make interesting 
comparisons ; he even alludes to Roger Fry, for whom he seems to have a great 
respect. But his book can in no sense be called abstruse or difficult, and may be 
recommended as delightful reading for many people who are not particularly inter- 
ested in art. It has a charming and humorous introduction by Mr. S. I. Hsiung, whose 
translation of the Chinese play ‘‘ Lady Precious Stream ”’ has been so successful on 
the London stage. There seems every reason to suppose that Mr. Chiang’s book will 
be as popular as this delightful play. It not only gives a great deal of fascinating 
information about Chinese art, but reflects the whole spirit of Chinese life in an 
inimitable way. 

The little volume on Chinese art which comes next is an entirely different sort of 
book, written much more for the collector and student, but considering its price 
perhaps the most remarkable production of the three. It covers the entire field of 
Chinese art, and each section is written by a recognized authority. Mr. Lawrence 
Binyon writes an Introduction, and deals with Painting and Calligraphy, Mr. Leigh 
Ashton writes about Sculpture, Lacquer and Textiles, Mr. R. L. Hobson writes of the 
Potter’s Art, Mr. A. J. Koop of Bronzes, and Dame Una Pope-Hennessy of Jades. 
The information given by each is absolutely up-to-date and reliable, and there is a 
most useful bibliography and chronology. All sorts of minor subjects are treated 
by the way, such as glass and enamel. Quite one of the most interesting contributions, 
and by no means the least learned, is Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s ; it contains much 
that is new to me, and the whole work is indeed far from being a mere text-book 
compilation, since all the writers concerned are research-workers in touch with a _ 
constant stream of new discoveries and ideas. Even those who already possess all the 
books on the subject will neglect this one at their peril. . 

A larger book altogether, with 194 illustrations, is Messrs. Leigh Ashton’s and 
Basil Gray’s Chinese Art, published by Faber and Faber. It is arranged in a very con- 
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venient way as a sort of informative picture-book, with a short description and com- 
mentary opposite each illustration. The illustrations themselves are again grouped 
into periods, each preceding a short chapter giving a general survey of the history 
and art of the time. Mr. Gray and Mr. Ashton are both museum officials, the former 
at the British Museum, in the department of Oriental Antiquities, where he special- 
izes chiefly in painting, and the latter at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, in the Department of Ceramics. The enormous variety of the illustrations 
will go far to dispel any notions the reader may have found lurking in his mind after 
wandering round even the best museums, that there is a certain monotony about 
Chinese Art. Mr. Gray and Mr. Ashton are both evidently in touch with all the 
collectors and museums all over the world, and have drawn upon apparently inex- 
haustibie sources of supply, so that phases of Chinese Art are represented here which 
the visitor may easily not see at Burlington House, and perhaps never see at all 
without visiting Japan, America, and China, not to mention many private collections 
nearer home. 

What strikes one on looking through the illustrations is how extraordinarily un- 
Chinese many of the things look. Many of them might be Greek, Egyptian, or early 
Italian. The most recent discoveries about the subject are here drawn on to great 
advantage, and I think that few people will fail to find something they do not know 
about ; even the best-informed collectors will be compelled to admit that one or two 
things are new to them. As Mr. Ashton is largely responsible for arranging the 
exhibits at Burlington House, the reader may feel sure that the illustrations are 
presented with that taste which is there everywhere apparent. Mr. Gray’s choice of 
paintings is also unimpeachable, and he reveals a wealth of Chinese artistic resource 


which is quite unexpected. 
W. W. WINKWORTH 


WON NCL PORT 


INVISIBLE LANDSCAPES. By Epcar Lee Masters. Macmillan Co. 8s. 6d. 


R. LEE MASTERS must be tired of being told that he has written nothing 

to compare with his first famous book, Spoon River Anthology. But so it is, and his 
new volume, Invisible Landscapes, raises again the ungracious comparison between a 
work that is unique and the respectable, sententious, moralizing, sentimental “ poet- 
ical” books that have followed it. It is both a question of form and matter. In Spoon 
River Anthology “ the sinful lusts of the flesh ”’ of a one-horse American town found 
perfect epigrammatic literary form, but in Invisible Landscapes the poet is not trans- 
cribing life at first hand, emotionally, but is reflecting or moralizing or philosophizing 
about life at second hand. Of course his American audience will be both edified and 
instructed by his just observations and sentiments in The Grand Canyon, Hymn to 
Nature, The Corn Dance, Salt Lake City, Tomb of a Great Man, Invisible Landscapes 
and other poems. And indeed many of them can be read with profit by both highbrows 
and lowbrows. But there is nothing original or exquisite in his expression. It is, so to 
say, creditable prose turned into “ poetical” form, without any creative fire in its 
language. In what, perhaps, is the best of his poems, Mr. Masters takes fourteen 
long pages to describe and comment on the effect of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
on a King Cobra. That is because he insists on describing in detail many things that 
we know already. It is an intelligent piece of work, but artistically it is null. 


E.G. 
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T. H. HUXLEY AS A YOUNG MAN 


T. H. HUXLEY’S DIARY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. RATTLESNAKE, 
Edited from the unpublished MS. by JuLian Hux.ey. Chatto. 15s. 


N the eighteen-forties, when Thomas Henry Huxley was a very young man, he 
| pie up the east coast of Australia and on to New Guinea and the Louisiade 
Archipelago in H.M.S. Rattlesnake. The voyage was as important to him as the voyage 
in the Beagle was to Darwin. He studied marine creatures and primitive man, lost his 
coltishness and youthful arrogance in the company of more ordinary men, and fell 
in love with Miss Henrietta Heathorn of Sydney, whom he later married. It has only 
lately been discovered that during his travels he kept this diary, which until quite 
within the last few months had been stowed away by chance among some old account 
books. It was never seen, apparently, by Dr. Leonard Huxley or others who have 
written about him, although he himself once printed a couple of short extracts anony- 
mously. It goes without saying that it will be read by all those who are specially 
interested in him, for it will greatly enrich their knowledge of his early life and their 
understanding of the development of his character, and they will find that Professor 
Julian Huxley has done his work as an editor with thoroughness, scholarship, sympathy 
and veneration. The name of Huxley requires no canvassing for admiration, but his 
grandson, after insisting in one breath that he was both “a great scientist” and “a 
great man of letters,’ goes on to advance the opinion that “ if he had had time and 
opportunity he would have been a great artist as well.” This savours of ancestor 
worship. Some of Huxley’s sketches are used to illustrate this book. The purely 
scientific ones are precise, but the others, though pleasant, are no better than those of 
very many gifted amateurs of that age. 

The diary itself is neither a work of literature nor a work of art, but the raw material 
of autobiography and travel. It was clearly not intended by Huxley for publication, 
since a note is appended in which he writes, “‘ This journal was never meant to be 
read by anyone but myself.” Although it is a vital and important addition to our know- 
ledge of the great man, the question arises whether it is likely to appeal to the general 
reader. ‘“‘I am not of a ‘subjective’ disposition, and unless I have some 
tangible object for my thoughts they all go woolgathering,” he writes. From 
a literary point of view, or perhaps it would be more exact to say from a scientific 
point of view, the best parts of the diary are those dealing with such “ tangible objects ” 
as the natives with whom the expedition came in contact, but for the reader interested 
in the development of character the “‘ woolgathering ”’ may well be more acceptable. 
It is all raw material, wool gathered but not spun, and for that very reason has at times 
a kind of freshness that might otherwise have been lacking. That seriousness which 
marks the great enables us to form a clear idea of the young man as he sets out, greatly 
gifted, eager and ambitious, but lacking in self-confidence and harmony, and at 
times a victim of gloom and inertia. Then, under the radiant influence of his feelings 
for Miss Heathorn, under the stress of everyday life in conditions sometimes extremely 
trying, and under the stimulus provided by “‘tangible objects,” he gradually ripens, 
grows more confident, more at one with himself, and more powerful. Huxley’s magni- 
ficent attitude of mind is well summed up in a sentence he wrote inside the cover of 
this diary : “ An Active Scepticism is that which unceasingly strives to overcome itself _ 
and by well directed Research to attain to a kind of Conditional Certainty.” 


WILLIAM PLOMER 
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ECRASEZ L’INFAME 


VOLTAIRE. By Henry Noer Braitsrorp. Thornton Butterworth : Home Univers- 
ity Library. 2s. 6d. 


HIS is an excellent outline for those who want the facts of Voltaire’s life and the 

gist of his works. It is simply and fluently written, it does not take knowledge of 
its subject for granted, nor does it, in an attempt to cover as much ground as possible, 
ate the prodigies of compression and allusion which make many outlines unread- 
able. 

The book, however, has an interest beyond the informative. It is written from a 
clearly implied political point of view. It is not content to place Voltaire in relation 
merely to his own times or to the period immediately following ; it does not, that is to 
say, treat him simply as a precursor of the French Revolution. It stresses his sense of 
history as “a dynamic stream of movement.” And it shows him in that stream ; the 
reader sees him as both a part and an efficient cause of a social movement still in 
progress. Men’s beliefs, says Mr. Brailsford, “‘ succeed each other as the effective 
shapers of history, according as economic changes favour the rise or fall of the class 
whose interest is served by a particular intellectual attitude.” This Voltaire never 
admitted, but he repeatedly implied that economic changes are the main movers of 
social evolution ; indeed in a page of “‘ Le Siécle de Louis XIV ” Mr. Brailsford finds 
implicit “the essence of the Marxist interpretation of history.’ Actually, of course, he 
was the apostle of liberalism :— 


“So from the raw material of history did Voltaire shape the liberal tradition, a humane, 
a positive, a cosmopolitan attitude. It won political liberty ; it avoided economic equality ; 
it has not chained up war, and the workers, while still suitably poor, are very 
often wretched.” 


The middle-class revolution which he fostered has done its work, and another social 
change is in progress. But without the middle-class revolution, without its overthrow 
of feudalism, the process of political evolution in the midst of which we are living 
would have been impossible. Voltaire would never have accepted the principles of 
economic equality now in the air. But he helped to prepare the way for them. 

His great contribution to civilization is to be summed up in the phrase “ Ecrasez 
Vinfame ”’—the motto of a life devoted, with many impish interruptions, to a polemic 
against intolerance and superstition ; his fight for the vindication of Calas and Sirven 
was only one manifestation of it. Mr. Brailsford speaks of a campaign against “ other- 
worldliness”’ ; indeed we may look in vain in his writing, as well as in his opinions, for 
that imaginative leap into the unknown so popular in England since Blake. We may 
look in vain, too, for heroism. The moral whole-hoggers, with their distrust of purely 
intellectual weapons and their blind trust in martyrdom, can never quite stomach 
Voltaire. But courage is none the less courage for being intermittent, and we must 
remember that intolerance is not always best resisted by intolerance—even the intoler- 
ance of martyrdom. Mr. Brailsford is a little too much concerned to add Voltaire to the 
ranks of the great and good. But the book demonstrates brilliantly that fanaticism and 
violence are not the only ultimately efficacious forces. 


DILYS POWELL 
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SVEN HEDIN IN TIBET 


A CONQUEST OF TIBET. By Sven Henin. Macmillan. 155. 


VEN HEDIN is a Swede, like many other famous explorers. There seems to be 

something which draws them to the study of the Mongol peoples. The affinity 
between Sweden and the Far East, which might have added much to the value of 
Hedin’s story, is, however, obscured by the process of translation into the language 
and format of New York. The eccentric type is distracting, and so, to some degree, are 
the very numerous drawings by the author, though half a dozen of these have sufhi- 
cient energy to make them interesting and recall the work of another “ child-like ” 
Swedish artist, Carl Hill. 

In contrast to the Eastern civilization which he describes, Hedin appears as a 
Western child, to whom the keynote of exploration is conquest—as in the title of the 
book. ‘‘ No human beings but ‘Tibetans had ever been here before ; it was my land, 
I had conquered it ”’ he writes in one place with the naive logic of the West. His story 
is highly-coloured and personal: there are no maps, and no clear account of his 
objectives except in terms of sentiment. Somewhere between this method of writing 
and that of the scientific log-book lies the perfect style for the explorer. 

As a result, the story is best read purely as a story. This itself gives an air of inade- 
quacy to the first half of the book, because, after enduring great hardships, Hedin 
failed (whereas in a story he would have succeeded) in his romantic attempt to reach 
the forbidden city of Lhasa. Three years later, in 1904, a British Expeditionary Force 
entered the city, and, from that time, Lhasa lost its ‘‘ glamour.” Moreover, as Hedin 
points out, it was only when the Westerner became a political menace that a ban was 
placed on foreigners in Lhasa: in 1661 and 1715, Jesuit travellers visited the city 
with complete freedom. Thus one feels that all the hardships and adventures were 
without an adequate aim in view. This feeling is partly the fault of the author’s style, 
because he gives practically no account of his really valuable geographical discoveries 
—for example, of the source of the Indus. In one place he remarks, but only in 
passing, “‘ The first reconnaissance of the largest remaining blank space on the map of 
Asia had thus been brought to a successful conclusion by me, having traversed it 
eight times and having mapped its systems of mountains, lakes and rivers.” 

There are three very good chapters on the author’s visit to Shigatse, where the 
Tashi Lama resided—a sacred city second only to Lhasa. In these three chapters, 
“A New Year’s Festival in Tashi-lunpo,” “The Tashi-Lama and his Temple 
City,” and ‘“ Mysterious Monasteries,” his subject matter is of the highest interest. 
“Tsaktserkan conducted us to the eastern entrance of the monastic city. At a gate, 
guarded by a chorten, we left our horses, for no one can ride on the sacred streets. 
Then we walked up through a narrow passage between white dormitories, where 
several (picturesque) windows had balconies shaded by projections and light hanging- 
curtains of cloth. (This narrow passage was indescribably picturesque and gave us a 
rather quaint medizval effect.) The walls of the houses were not vertical, but leaned 
inward toward the top. The ground area was therefore larger than the surface of the 
roof. They were built solidly, as though designed for forts. This street became 
(specially interesting when) crowded with bare-headed Lamas, who, like Roman 
senators, were draped in red mantles, usually exposing the right arm.” Run a blue 
pencil through the phrases in brackets, and the description becomes impressive. 


CHARLES MADGE 
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THE MORROW LEGEND 


DWIGHT MORROW. By Harotp Nicotson. Constable. 18s. 


/ ‘HIS book, though obviously less amusing, less critical, less experienced than 

Mr. Nicolson’s other biographies, is nevertheless written with lucidity and 
skill, is patient, conscientious, and shows a masterly understanding of difficult business 
dealings and political conferences. 

Fundamentally Dwight Morrow was an honest, courageous and kindly man. He 
has a nice face with frank eyes, untidy hair, and a shrewd mouth with perhaps the 
rather screwed-up expression of one who has found life not quite as benevolent in 
principle as he had judged it to be. This man is essentially a “little”? man, and a 
business man of a very American type. He reminds me with his kindness, his clear- 
ness, his abstraction, of James’s portrait of Mr. Verver in The Golden Bowl. James’s 
is a great portrait: this is not. Mr. Nicolson might have done an extremely good 
portrait, but unfortunately the “‘littleness ’ of his hero has gone so much to his 
heart that his attitude as a biographer is altogether far too cavalier. He seems to have 
decided that the gaiety of Mr. Nicolson would shatter the world of this little man, 
and possibly the rather larger worlds of Wall Street and American politics as well. 
So Mr. Nicolson goes through the book on very low gear indeed, pretending to be an 
Austin 7, and manceuvring every financial mountain with extreme caution. 

The results are rather unsatisfactory. As far as possible—since we are deprived of 
the satirical talent of Mr. Nicolson—we are made to see America through the eyes 
of Dwight Morrow, or rather as Mr. Nicolson imagines Dwight Morrow to have 
seen it. Morrow is sly, critical, honest, religious, kind, an apostle of the philosophy of 
“service,” but never critical, so Mr. Nicolson is never critical either. It is hard 
enough work trying to understand the intricate devices by which the clever little man, 
forgetting to brush his hair or dress tidily, salvaged the Equitable Assurance Society 
and a dozen other defunct businesses, or saved the face of the London Naval Confer- 
ence, without asking how far these dealings were worth while. As for the house of 
Morgan in which Morrow became a partner, Mr. Nicolson regards it as a kind of 
hospital—ever willing to lend a helping financial hand to Cuba, post-war Germany or 
the Allies during the War, yet always motivated by kindness, and yet wonderfully 
managing to pay its shareholders as well. He is very annoyed at the prejudice which 
made a whole succession of presidents suspicious of a partner in this firm. 

It is not surprising that in this kindly atmosphere all sorts of unexpected people 
get bouquets from Morrow, without so much as the flicker of an eyelid from Mr. 
Nicolson. On p. 249 there are some fine heroics about Lloyd George, and on p. 246 
we are told “‘ there is nothing against . . . Senator Harding, and that there is very 
much in his favour.” Likewise Morrow’s overestimate of Coolidge, whom he knew all 
his life, may show that he was generous, but hardly that he was acute in his judgment 
of his fellow-beings. 

There is an inflation of all liberal and moderate values in this book. Plato is quoted 
to show that it is desirable for a temperate man to have “‘ moderate means.” Plato 
would have been stunned at the figures of Mr. Morrow’s income. Morrow finally got 
to a stage when he discovered with a shock of surprise that everyone did not own two 
motor-cars (Mr. Nicolson quotes this story with satisfaction). In the crisis of 1931 
his comment on the proposal of inflation was (p. 415): “ Bankers are trained to cope 
with that sort of thing. It is the social effect which is so dangerous. It transfers the 


habit of spending from those who have had long experience of spending to those who 
2A 
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have had no experience.” . . . “ The State and municipal governments cannot of 
themselves bring back prosperity. . . . There is no cure for hard times in the waste 
of public funds. Waste does not make wealth.” In other words, bankers are the only 
people who should have money, spend it, and who “ make wealth. 

Morrow was personally an uncorrupted man, and essentially a good man : so much 
one may accept as proved in this book. Mr. Nicolson tries to inflate him into a great 
man, and a man of genius. In trying to create a Morrow legend, he has, on the 
whole, done his hero a slight disservice. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 


DUBLINERS 


HOLY IRELAND. By Norau Hou tt. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


OLY Ireland is without doubt the best and most satisfying novel that Miss 

Norah Hoult has so far written. The title is ironical, and the subject of the 
book is the conflicts caused in a middle-class Dublin family at the end of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the present century by the rebellion of a sensitive girl 
against the crude and crippling Catholicism to which her bigoted father has surrendered 
his independence. It is in a sense an academic work, because Miss Hoult has accepted 
without serious modification the convention of naturalism which was traditional 
before the literary landscape of Ireland was transformed by the magical impact of Mr. 
James Joyce. But the material from which she takes her subject-matter has not 
changed either (one doubts whether this kind of Catholic fanaticism will ever be 
eradicated from Ireland), and her characters, which are drawn with an insight that 
almost amounts to genius, are as much contemporary as Victorian types. 

The word types must be used, because the members of the family which Miss Hoult 
introduces, and their relations with one another, are in a way commonplaces of fiction. 
The father, Patrick O’Neill, is a prosperous cattle-jobber who lives his life by religious 
rule and attempts to bully his family into apeing his own fanaticism ; his wife, more 
statically devout, respects him but is more perturbed by the domestic crises which 
her children’s shortcomings precipitate than by fears on their behalf of supernatural 
reprisals ; of the children, the younger son is too immature to be able to fall decisively 
from grace, and the elder, an adept at hypocrisy, causes his father pain more by his 
lack of enthusiasm for cattle-jobbing than by his devotional shortcomings, most of 
which are successfully camouflaged. The younger daughter, one of nature’s nuns, 
has everything to recommend her to her father, except a lack of spirit which deadens 
his affection. The elder daughter, Margaret, is his favourite, but it is she who defies 
his authority and finally brings his grey hairs in apoplexy to the grave. When, at the 
age of 19, she becomes engaged to a young Englishman, a Protestant in origin, a vege- 
tarian and a theosophist by persuasion, and one must admit a sanctimonious prig by 
nature, her father imprisons her in his house and forces him to promise not to see 
her until she is of age. But his victory is only temporary, for on her twenty-first birth- 
day Margaret elopes and marries him, and to her father’s unquenchable rage discards 
a competence as a dutiful Catholic for a life of highminded and humdrum vegetarian 
poverty, in which almost the only incidents are the regular births of children to her 
humourless husband. | 

The accusation, which on the evidence of this analysis can legitimately be made, 
that the pattern of Miss Hoult’s narrative is not novel, is more than balanced by the 
skill of her presentation and by the essential truthfulness of her view of the society 
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which she depicts. I do not know which to admire the more, her treatment of the 
clash of creeds between Patrick O’Neill and Margaret’s husband, or her presentation 
of the conflict between Margaret and her tyrannical father. Two incidents from this 
latter theme remain in the mind as the most brilliant writing in the book : the one, a 
superbly written scene when Patrick O’Neill summons Margaret to his deathbed to 
offer to make her his heir if she will return to the Catholic faith ; the other, which 
illustrates as well as anything that Joyce has written the terrible fanaticism possible 
to a man of this type, when he returns home with a muff which he has bought for her 
twenty-first birthday, and, finding that she has eloped, throws it raging on the fire : 


“ Just as that muff, that bit of fur that was once a bright squirrel running up trees, is 
burning now, so will your sister that was burn in the tortures of hell for what she has done 
this day. With one difference—that she’ll go on burning for ever and ever.” 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


THE WILD MEN OF WESSEX 


THE POWYS BROTHERS. By R. Heron Warp. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
DORSET ESSAYS. By LLEwELyn Powys. Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


HE Powys brothers are a remarkable feature of the literary landscape. John 

Cowper Powys, the mystical sensualist, Theodore Powys, the whimsical satyr, 
Llewelyn Powys, the melancholy faun, compose a curious primeval group which 
compels attention by its strangeness. All seem to suffer from a form of religious mania, 
a fanatical preoccupation with the flesh, which has thrown out of focus their vision of 
ordinary men and women. T'wo of them have peopled their native Wessex with satyrs, 
with maniacs and with evil Gods. The third, Llewelyn, a calmer pagan, fosters a 
nature cult of a more simple kind. 

It might have been expected that Mr. Heron Ward in the present study would 
have asked himself how far this obsession has vitiated the undoubted imaginative 
power of the brothers Powys. John Cowper, at his best a fine and persuasive writer, 
indulges in many of his works a morbidity which amounts at times to hysteria. Theodore, 
attempting to establish what his brother calls ‘‘a mystical connection between 
cosmic awe and the erotic urge,” writes with monotonous quaintness of copulation. 
Llewelyn, in his single novel (he excels as an essayist), dwells wearisomely on the 
familiar pleasures of the mating season. Unfortunately the brothers have become a 
literary cult. (No doubt, since they despise herd impulses, this annoys them very 
much.) It is difficult for their admirers to write in sober terms of these eternal- 
elemental men. Mr. Heron Ward has made no attempt to do so. 

John Cowper, ‘‘ the prophet, the logos-utterer,” is his especial hero. “So much 
nearer to life has Mr. Powys come, so much more intimately and sympathetically does 
his insight understand the meaning, the subtlety, the underlying comedy and tragedy 
of life, that his novels present life as it is, in its heights and depths. We are so used 
to accepting life as it appears to be that we are unable to recognize it when the creative 
writer demonstrates it as it really is.’ A curious account this of a novelist whose 
defect it is to make his characters projections of himself. 

Of Theodore, Mr. Heron Ward is more critical. While crediting him with “ colossal 
technical brilliance’ and speaking of his work as “this exquisite but dangerous 
flower,” he rebukes him for having “ achieved the intellectual bias which is known as 
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art.” As if it were not precisely his literary craftsmanship—he has no real sense of 
character—which saves T’. F. Powys’s Freudian allegories from being intolerably dull. 

Llewelyn, states Mr. Heron Ward, “ has none of the taint of artistry.”’ No, but his 
prose is “‘ pliant as a young hazel wand, certain as a gull’s wings, lucid as the mountain 
stream and expressive as the eyes of a woman in the arms of love.” This sort of thing 
is a grave disservice to a quiet descriptive writer whose talent is well illustrated in his 
new volume of Dorset Essays. Here Mr. Powys broods with melancholy pleasure on 
such subjects as the cormorants of Bats Head, the ways of foxes, the rocks at Portland, 


old Dorset Worthies and gipsies on the downs. 
Vv. M. L. SCOTT 


ETHIOPIA: -ABOUT:, IE. ANDesBOu. 


ABYSSINIAN ADVENTURE. By Grorrrey HarmswortH. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
ABYSSINIA AND ITALY. By Emize Burns. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 
WAR OVER ETHIOPIA. By W. J. Makin. Jarrolds. 18s. 


F the three books under review, that of Mr. Geoffrey Harmsworth is easily the 

most readable and informative. Sent by the Daily Mail, of Italophil tendency, to 
discover the truth about Ethiopia, the author, a young man of perspicacity and honesty, 
frankly admits that, less than a year ago, he had never heard of Eritrea. Such ignor- 
ance, or, rather, the confession of such ignorance, is disarming. The critic’s natural 
reservations, however, are soon dispelled by Mr. Harmsworth’s transparent integrity. 
He had no parti pris, but after visiting both the Italian colonies touching Ethiopia, and 
after consulting the best sources of information in Ethiopia itself, he came away from 
the country with very definite pro-Ethiopian views. He is a faithful recorder, with a 
shrewd eye ; nor is he immodest. I found the sincerity of his account refreshing. 

Of a quite different category is the little work of Mr. Emile Burns. He is concerned 
merely to prove the Ethiopian war to be but an incident in the history of modern 
Imperialism, with Fascist Italy but the most nauseating of all the Great Powers. His 
remoteness from reality is shown by his suggestion that only a Socialist State could 
provide a solution of the Ethiopian problem, and his poise, by the remark that ‘“ the 
Imperialist solution is being attempted by force of arms, and the other Imperialist 
vultures are standing by to divide the carcase.”’ The book is really a tract, and is likely, 
in my opinion, to delight only the converted. 

In yet another category is the work of that sensational writer, Mr. Makin, who in 
previous works on Africa has demonstrated that the Dark Continent provides exactly 
the material for his multi-coloured brush. Colour is laid on in trowelsful. The Emperor 
Haile Selassie is “ the brown Napoleon” ; wild beasts “ slither in slime ” ; hyenas 
eat tedj-filled tribesmen ; and primeval darkness broods over almost everything. 
Generalizations slip in cascades ; his last chapter is called, indeed, “ Africa Speaks.” 
There are, admittedly, those who find entertainment in this kind of thing ; yet even 
they may make demur to such remarks as “‘ Britain being at war with the frontier 
tribes of Ethiopia,” or that the Italian Air Force in Libya have shown such enterprise 
as the R.A.F. in Iraq or the North-West Frontier would hesitate to copy. 7 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 
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EARLY WOODCUT 


AN INTRODUCTION TO A HISTORY OF WOODCUT, WITH A DETAILED 
SURVEY OF WORK DONE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By ARTHUR 
M. Hinp. Constable. 2 vols. £6. 


| Dee new mechanical processes and their economical products it is not always 
|. easy to feel immediate gratitude. As often as not they rouse the desperate sus- 
picion that everything produced by man becomes inferior every day. There is con- 
solation, however, in history, which shows that it is from man’s ceaseless attempt 
to find a cheaper or more portable substitute that many of the finest arts have been 
born. European painting was, no doubt, a cheap substitute for mosaic, and woodcut 
was in turn a cheap substitute for painting, for it was originally a print of simple 
outlines to be filled in by hand with colour. Yet this lowly enterprise, not to mention 
that it led to the similar reproduction of letters and so within fifty years to the inven- 
tion of printing by movable type, is the parent of all processes of pictorial repro- 
duction and of all the forms of original engraving, each with its own peculiar power of 
appeal. Perhaps the paper then is even more important than the type, for the wood 
block itself has existed from that remote moment in the forgotten past when ink was 
first applied to a stamp. It was used for decorating textiles already in Egyptian times, 
but it was not until there was a sufficient supply of paper, in the ninth century in 
China, at the end of the fourteenth in Europe, that the woodcut could appear. 

Though the woodcut is thus anterior to the engraving, these volumes are the 
counterparts to A History of Engraving and Etching by the same author, first published 
in 1908. Mr. Hind was then already in his preface holding out the promise of a history 
of woodcut. In his note to the third edition of 1923 he is holding it out still, less hope- 
fully and with apologies. A mere glance at the new volumes renders apology super- 
fluous. A generation would seem quite insufficient time for the collection of so much 
information even by someone not encumbered with the ordinary duties of the 
British Museum Department of Prints and Drawings, of which Mr. Hind is now 
Keeper. He refers to every woodcut of real importance, and thus he has filled two 
volumes by the time he has compassed the first century of woodcut history. Arrived 
at the end of the fifteenth century, he retires from the field, with a challenge to some 
other student to carry the burden on. I fear there may be no other back sufficiently 
broad, and I wish that he had kept to the proportions of his first single volume, so 
that, with less detail, we might have had the history carried up to the interesting 
revival of woodcut in the last few years. Such a quantity of detail makes the book 
essentially a book of reference, for, now that Schreiber is dead, no one but Campbell 
Dodgson could read it through—or justly criticize. As a book of reference it will 
stand for generations. Order and finality have come out of chaos and flux. I only wish 
that with the year 1500 they did not leave us at the critical moment in the life of Direr, 
who is generally considered the supreme exponent of the art. 

In outward form the new volumes are happily identical with their predecessor. 
But within all is very much improved. The type is bolder and more beautiful, the 
reproductions far more copious and equally superior, and there is a satisfactory har- 
mony between the two. 


PHILIP HENDY 
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MORE DICKENSIANA 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Tuomas Wricnt. Jenkins. 18s. 


E have here assembled all the known facts regarding Dickens: indeed so 

packed is the assembly that we are inclined to hope that they will not be 
brought together again for some time. Mr. Wright has spent over forty years in 
collecting his material and may therefore well be pardoned for his somewhat over- 
powering array of data. ‘‘ Human nature has a weakness for being human nature,” 
he justly observes, and his own case is the weakness of the lover. Not that he refuses 
to see the seamy side of Dickens’ character and to face up to his deplorable deficiencies 
as a husband. But he takes Dickens at his own valuation, which makes him connive 
at a lamentable amount of self-pity and conviction of righteousness. Nothing tends 
to warp a man’s idea of himself so much as that of rising from the ranks ;_ we see this 
whether in the case of giants like Cobbett or Dickens or with much lesser men. Their 
success makes their swing from the inferiority to the superiority complex unusually 
extreme, and at the same time a feeling of being always in the right. With Dickens 
this was so pronounced that he appears before us now as a great writer and a small 
man. 

Mr. Wright has here published much interesting material not to be found in 
Forster or elsewhere. No reader will be familiar with his farce called Is She His Wife, 
written six months after his marriage and reflecting his views on same. We learn also 
that the original of Squeers was a good fellow who had fallen foul of Dickens, that his 
wife died after the shock of reading Nicholas Nickleby, and his daughter, a sweet 
girl, never got over the fact that she was painted as Fanny Squeers. A considerable 
amount of the book is devoted to what we may call museum-remarks, such as ‘‘ The 
original of Mr. Venus’ establishment was No. 42, St. Andrew Street (near Seven 
Dials), kept by a taxidermist named Willis.” And with this goes the fun of identifying 
every character from life. They are not allowed to stand alone. Which is a little hard 
on the models. True, when asked if his characters were fancies, Dickens replied 
sharply, “‘ No, sir, they are not; they are copies.’ We are grateful for that reply if 
only for the smashing rejoinder it provides to the “all the characters in this novel 
are entirely fictitious ” remark which we hear twice daily now. If they are entirely 
fictitious they are entirely uninteresting: but that does not mean that the non- 
fictitious ones are true. They are generally gross misrepresentations, and to force 
them to conform to their originals is a parlour game that has not the advantage of 
being harmless. 

But Mr. Wright does Dickens the honour of allowing us to remember the central 
fact about him—that he could write. To be able to write is a rarer achievement than 
is generally supposed. What is the difference between the genius and the man who 
isn’t ? We may answer that with a single quotation from Dickens. The subject is a 
mat. We know how the non-genius would write about it. Here is Dickens—“ An old 
mat, worn into lattice work which, being useless as a mat (even if anybody could 
have seen it, which was impossible), had for many years directed its industry into 
another channel, and regularly tripped up everyone of Mr. Fip’s clients.” 


J. S. COLLIS 
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CHINA AND THE WEST 
CHINA CHANGES. By G. J. Yorke. Cape. ros. 6d. 


} ; ‘HIS book suffers from an effort to cover too much territory—intellectual as 

well as geographical. In a scant three hundred pages—small ones—Mr. Yorke 
gives a bird’s-eye view of two or three minor wars; a flood; a rebellion; a Chinese 
Soviet republic ; the financial, economic and political situation under the Nanking 
government ; life and meditational technique in Buddhist retreats, and half a score 
of journeys by train, chair, pony, bus, junk, car, ricksha, lorry and the various other 
conveyances that ply the highways and waterways of the Middle Kingdom. The 
material is drawn now from personal experiences and conversations, now from records, 
reports and books by other observers. It is rather oddly proportioned. For instance, 
the author gives a vague half-dozen lines to his personal interview with Chiang 
Kai-shek, whose abilities he rates so highly, and many pages to routine descrip- 
tions of journeys that any observant traveller might record. 

By far the best section is that which describes his experiences with the Chinese 
army when the Japanese invaded Jehol. One sustained episode like this, personally 
observed and intimately described, is usually more enlightening than a dozen brief 
surveys ; just as six months’ residence in one Chinese town usually reveals more of 
the essence of the country than six-day visits to twenty. 

Mr. Yorke’s account of conditions in Jehol under Tang Yu-lin, the Chinese 
governor, makes one wonder whether some of our sympathy for the Japanese-invaded 
provinces may not be wasted : 


Tang had opened a provincial bank and issued notes which he forced on the public. 
They had depreciated steadily until a dollar bill was only worth five cents. He then collected 
taxes at a forced rate of exchange, which gave him an extra 1o per cent. profit. He had 
raised the land tax to ten dollars a mow ”’ (about one-sixth acre) “ and collected it for years 
in advance. He had divided the province up into districts and levied a 20 per cent. duty 
on all goods which passed from one area to another. His extortions in the form of mono- 
polies, forced loans, and ‘‘ squeeze” had been calculated on the same scale. 


Since the fall of the monarchy in 1911, and the breakdown of the checks and safe- 
guards inherent in the old Confucian system, China has become politically and econ- 
omically “a mess,” as Mr. Yorke succinctly puts it. Communist experiment has had 
some constructive results, and has set the pace for Chiang Kai-shek’s government, 
but Mr. Yorke feels that the inevitable process of adjustment to Western influence 
will be a long one, and cannot be worked out on a Russian or any other foreign model. 
He is severe on the Borodin episode—which is more intimately and rather differently 
described in Vincent Sheean’s In Search of History. He admires Chiang Kai-shek so 
much that he even condones the more comic enactments of the New Life Movement, 
under which in Shantung women are forbidden permanent waves, in Nanking 
prostitutes may not wear high-heeled shoes, in Peking women may not lead male 
dogs through the streets, “ in order to purify the moral atmosphere.” 

Mr. Yorke goes at some length into China’s worsening financial condition, and her 
need of tax reforms and foreign loans, though I do not feel he makes clear the part 
played by Western finance in the silver slump. 


DORIS ESTCOURT 
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SAMUEL BUTLER AND MISS SAVAGE 


LETTERS BETWEEN SAMUEL BUTLER AND MISS E. M. A. SAVAGE. 
Jonathan Cape. tos. 6d. 

HE letters from Miss Savage to Samuel Butler were well worth preserving, 

not only, as the conscience-stricken Butler felt after her death, because her 
self-sacrificing sympathy and her intellectual gifts deserved a memorial which her 
obscurity denied her ; but because she was an excellent letter writer. An ex-governess 
and art-student who, in her thirties, became the secretary of an obscure and exceed- 
ingly catty club for ladies, Miss Savage combined a fat and homely appearance with 
a far from homely wit. She was a woman of sharp intelligence and marked learning. 
Butler appreciated her capacities and she was the assiduous critic of his manuscripts. 
She criticized his style, she gave him constant encouragement to go on in face of the 
indifference of reviewers and the indignation of the Darwinians, she knitted socks 
for him and kettleholders, cheered him with malicious gossip about the silly women 
of the club, exchanged anecdotes and concealed an intense devotion under a decent 
and spinsterly irony. A wicked eye for human foibles is (as Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith 
once said of the improper mind) a perpetual feast. A lady who can write : 


“‘ Pray come soon. I want an opinion that I can rely on concerning one or two pictures. 
The painter is a perfectly unknown genius, and it would be dreadful if I became much 
attached to anything which I ought to look down upon.” 


and buy a dictionary “‘ to read Daniel Deronda in the original,” is irresistible. The 
correspondence lasted 14 years, from 1871 shortly after she had met Butler and 
snubbed him at Heatherley’s Art School, until her lonely death under an operation 
in 1885. Knowing his own troubles she did not even tell him she was seriously ill. 

Not all the letters are here, for Butler burned many of Miss Savage’s at the begin- 
ning of their friendship. ‘The best things in his are his asides and in the subsequent 
annotations. Few people could go through a correspondence of this kind without 
misgivings, and Butler, a sensitive man for all his egotism, was appalled by the black 
and white evidence of his selfishness, his continual complaints, and the poor return 
he made for the great demands he made upon her. The egotist is unsparing in his 
demands as in his remorse. Butler cannot even, for his own relief, admit that Miss 
Savage might have seen herself as a highly privileged person. His remorse is expressed 
in three atrocious sonnets written after her death. The brutality of these verses, 
however, is obviously the self-bludgeoning of a sensitive man who is shocked that his 
mature has obliged him to act badly. Whether he did act badly is not so certain. 
Festing Jones thought that after the earlier years nothing would have persuaded Miss 
Savage to marry Butler. On Butler’s side there was no feeling. She was, with all her 
gifts, physically unattractive and always ailing, and he was engrossed in the misery 
of his conflict with his father, his financial misadventures, the trouble with the young 
man Pauli, his failure at painting and his complete commercial failure as a writer. 
(There is a note saying he made only {£69 out of Erewhon.) There is nothing in the 
letters to indicate feeling other than the friendship of two caustic minds, except that 
in Miss Savage’s letters, one does find that slight heightening of the intellectual 
temperature which indicates a nervous interest, if nothing more, in the possible 
futures of their relationship. Butler appears to have said little about Pauli and, perhaps 
there, as Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, I think, once suggested, may lie a clue. The 
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fatness and dowdiness may have been one more of those theories which Butler had a 
genius for inventing. The subject must remain a matter of speculation for the reader 
of this engrossing correspondence. 


V.'S. PRITCHETT 


PROVERBS 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PROVERBS. Compiled by 
WILLIAM GrorcE SmiTu. Introduction by Janet E. HEsELTINE. Oxford University 
Press. 21s. 

\ K THAT is a proverb? A platitude, an epigram, a jest, old wives’ moralizing, 

old wives’ sententious nonsense, that thinks to settle all issues with a hack- 
neyed phrase ; the cheap second-hand wisdom of those who cannot or will not think 
for themselves. All these a proverb may be; we watch it at its cheerful, kill-thought 
work in the facetious tea-table back-chat of Swift’s Polite Conversation, or in any 
assembly of the under-witted. Reading any collection of proverbs, old and new, such 
as this informing and well-compiled volume, one is entertained once again by the 
platitudinizing, sententious, aphoristic, moralizing mind and tongue of man down 
the ages unto this present. 

The compiler of this ample dictionary has interpreted the word “ proverb ” liber- 
ally, to include common phrases of all kinds, such as Gladstone’s “‘ unspeakable Turk,” 
James Payne’s “ upper ten thousand,” sayings like “‘ there are faults on both sides,” 
* sleeveless errand,” ‘“ nolo episcopari,” “‘ noli me tangere,” and all the Johns, from 
John Company to John Bull. One finds also familiar quotations, or near-quotations, 
such as “‘ to write like an angel,’ and “ stagger like a drunken man.” The snag about 
so inclusive a scope is that there is no knowing where to draw the line ; almost any 
phrase or common quotation might be included, if these are. But this slight unpre- 
cision of aim has characterized most proverb-collections ; certainly Camden, Ray, 
and the other collectors of past times spread their nets loosely and widely enough, to 
catch any fish that swam by in the great sea of common speech. And so also Mr. 
Smith, who has ransacked all the English collections, old and new, to produce this 
large and well-referenced book, which is, like Mr. G. L. Apperson’s recent dictionary 
of proverbs, modelled on and indebted to the Oxford Dictionary, each saying being 
exemplified by dated quotations (though the earliest dates for each are not attempted), 
so that we get, perusing it, a fine general view of the usage of all these irritating or 
pleasing clichés andadmonitions, which have made always so strong and so morbid 
an appeal to our sententious ancestors and ourselves. 

Arrived as we are in these 1930’s into a somewhat solemn and priggish age, 
after some decades of a more urbane levity, we may take a special pleasure in these 
dicta, the fruits of many laborious minds at work on the odd world about them. Some 
are fragments of practical experience, racy of the soil ; some are platitudes tersely put ; 
some are plausible generalizations, some are lies. Not a few refer, like the three wise 
men of Gotham, to some anecdote that seemed to our forebears good, but is long since 
(and perhaps fortunately) lost but for the coining of a phrase. Since man’s mind has 
been everywhere much the same, very many English proverbs derive from classical 
sayings, a number of which derivations are here given; though others (such as 
Lucian’s version of ‘‘ out of the frying-pan into the fire ’’) are missing. Inevitably one 
misses some familiars, like the “‘ galled jade ” of Euphues and Shakespeare. No pro- 
verb-book could cover the whole field. But this one goes a long way. Open it at ran- 
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dom, and reassure yourself that honey is sweet, that bees sting, that short folk are 
soon angry, that the Scotch have always known that judges interpret the law as 
they please, and that quey calves are dear veal. Mrs. Heseltine’s scholarly introduc- 
tion is excellent. In fine, should you desire to use or abuse proverbs, here is your 


book. 
ROSE MACAULAY 


WAR AND PEACE 


MARS HIS IDIOT. By H. M. Tomuinson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


HE very number and the names of the writers, who have turned aside from 
more congenial tasks to arraign the sin of war, might, one would think, catch 
the passing glance of men, whose interest it is to preserve the terror in a different 
light. One pleads with the argument of plain evidence, another lays about him with 
the lash of satire, another appeals passionately to the laws of humanity. Mr. Tom- 
linson does all these things. His book resounds with the fury and pity of a prophecy. 
With his poetry and his savage irony he stands up to recall mankind to its senses. 
Fastidious as always, he has produced even here out of this loathed subject, a work of 
art. Mars His Idiot contains some of the most beautiful and telling prose he has 
written, and it has never been combined with such an urgency of purpose. For instance 
here is the climax to a description of the Dorset coast : 


“The shingle bank is a bare bright ridge between the sea and the Fleet. You might 
think the sea had breached it, and flooded the land behind. The pebble ridge is of gold, and 
might be a bridge across an inverted sky. The white surf breaking on the seaward side of 
it is soundless. So are those drifts of snow, as white as the surf, filling creeks of the Fleet. 
That snow is the massed swans of Abbotsbury.” 


And then, held back for some pages as though the bitterness of the fact would else 
break all the bounds of fury—“ It is your own defence force which sees nothing in 
the Chesil Beach except a suitable target for machine-gun fire.” 

For you can’t keep politics out of this, the author says—though, except for a few 
generalizations, he does. This is not the place to relate his generalizations to particu- 
lars, but we wish that he had followed up his matchless denunciation of the horror 
and unheroic senselessness of war and committed himself to a more definite con- 
fession of policy. That we have, in fact, now no “ policy,” merely “ interests ” which 
power is required to protect; that Nationalism and faith in re-armament are alike 
lunatic; and that there is bound to be conflict of arms “so long as each nation 
regards its interests as sovereign and those of the rest of the world not worth looking 
at except when they conflict with its own ”’—all this he recognizes well enough, and 
sees indeed the whole history of the world bearing witness to the fact that statecraft 
has for ever been based on a recognition of the potentialities of war. 

Mr. Tomlinson avoids the practical issues, preferring what may ultimately reach 
farther, a noble eulogy of love in the hearts of single men. “ It is the person that is 
real, companionable and open to persuasion. The State is non-human; an august 
muddle; a loud but indeterminate noise ; its motives are low and muddled. The 
man is above the State . . .” And concluding, he summons back among us faith © 
in the experiences of the spirit, and leaves us with the legend of three wise men 
following a star. 

PETER BURRA 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ART AND ARCHAZ OLOGY 


AN ESSAY ON LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING. By Kuo Hsi. Translated from the 
Chinese by SuH1o SaKanisHt. Murray. 
2s. 6d. 


In this essay a Sung painter (eleventh 
century) describes the aims and traditions of 
his art simply and poetically, in a beautiful 
translation. ‘To the student of Chinese art 
to whom the written word is more com- 
prehensible than his own visual impressions 
this book will be a revelation; to him 
whose own analysis has taught him some- 
thing of what it contains it will be a delight. 
And finally, let the reader substitute 
Western drawing for Chinese painting, and 
consider the extent of the application. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN SOUTHERN ITALY. By 
C. SHEARER, F'.R.S. Heffer. 21s. 

In the main a reconstruction from the evi- 
dence of documents, excavations and certain 
fifteenth-century drawings discovered in 
Vienna and in the Uffizzi, of the Capua 
Triumphator archway, recognized by his 
contemporaries as Frederick II’s greatest 
architectural achievement. Mr. Shearer in 
his estimate of Frederick’s work here and 
elsewhere emphasizes not only the remark- 
able pre-Renaissance revival of classical 
features, but also the Gothic and Baroque 
elements of Frederick’s style. 


A SHORT SURVEY OF SURREALISM. 
By Davip Gascoyne. Cobden-Sanderson. 
7s. 6d. 

If, as some watchers believe, we are in for a 
“ dose’’ of surrealism, it is doubly regrettable 
that this book, one of the few available on the 
subject, is not steadier, slower, and more 
exact. Mr. Gascoyne is a young man ; and he 
leaves us wondering whether he lacks, as 
thinker and as writer, the equipment neces- 
sary to an explanation of his creed, or 
whether he is merely—it is an old story— 
enjoying the sensations of being superior, 
mysterious, and ever so bold. 


DRAMA 
THE YOUNG KING. By Laurence 
Binyon. Macmillan. 6s. 
Mr. Binyon wished to write on the theme 
of father-and-son and of the antagonism 
between two generations, and the story of 
the Rebellion of the ambitious young son of 
Henry II, who crowned him king during his 
own lifetime and yet, for good reason, 
denied him power, affords scope for Mr. 
Binyon’s finely tempered irony. The accent 
is on human relationships rather than 
history, and the domestic conflict is 
conceived with a mature psychological 
insight. Mr. Binyon writes in the old 
convention of poetic drama; his blank 
verse is accomplished though it does not 
rise to intense poetic heights ; it is a mixture 
of the matter-of-fact and the rhetorical ; 
it is sprinkled with archaisms. The play has 
already been performed several times. 
FOUR PLAYS. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 
Two plays about modern England (conflict 
between the sexes and the generations) ; 
one about Iceland circa 1000 A.D. (cloak and 
spear); one about modern Germany (Aryan 
lover v. Jewish artist). Ingenious mechanism 
and an occasional injection of contemporary 
ideas make the puppets quite life-like. 
FICTION 
BARCHESTER PILGRIMAGE. By Father 
RONALD Knox. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 
On behalf of Archdeacon Grantly and the 
Dean and Chapter, a protest must be made 
against this Roman Catholic invasion of a 
Protestant close. Not that Father Knox in 
his bold continuation of the annals of 
Barchester fails to be amusing. But his 
accounts of the Rev. Theophilus Crawley- 
Grantly’s lapse into Higher Criticism and of 
the transformation of Hiram’s Hospital into 
a great public school—the two most 
successful imitations of the master’s style— 
are informed with a humane irony char- 
acteristic of Knox rather than of Trollope 
whose unrepentant malice is three-quarters 
of his charm. 
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BALKAN MONASTERY. By STEPHEN 

GraHaM. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
Round a singularly well-chosen theme—the 
fate of a girls’ school overtaken by hostilities 
—Mr. Graham has written a moving account 
of the heroism of the Serbian Army of 
twenty years ago. His knowledge of the 
customs of the country and of the course of 
events is unusually thorough; his style is 
unaffected and direct; and as a result his 
book is of great interest and merit. 

THE TALE OF GENJI. By Lapy 
Murasaki. Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

The appearance in one volume of the six 

books of the Genji saga is most welcome. 

This exquisite record of a Japanese civiliza- 

tion is comparable in its scope and sensi- 

tivity with Proust’s portrait of French 
society eight centuries later and is unques- 
tionably one of the great novels of the world. 

Mr. Waley’s translation is a work of un- 

doubted genius. 

IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE. By SINcLaIR 
Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s fictional essay on the 
dangers of Fascist rule is energetic, right- 
minded and sincere; it is also as crude as 
the material which it satirizes, sentimental, 
and redolent of clichés both of style and 
thought. 

RIVER NIGER. By Simon Jesty. Prefaced 
by T. E. Lawrence. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 
This curious and fantastic story moves 
with the (seeming) inconsequence of a 
surréaliste poem or film. Judy, the heroine, 
has dark blood in her, is tainted with 
Voodoo which destroys her and plays 
havoc in a small English community. She 
is the embodiment of an idea—that “a 
nigger is not a person so much as a form 
of behaviour: a sort of obverse reflection 
of the white people.” In this interesting if 
rather unsuccessful experiment Mr. Jesty 
shows a powerful and macabre imagination 
and a heavily self-conscious verbal wit; 
when he has stopped being merely clever, 

he may produce a striking book. 

HOLLYWOOD CEMETERY. By Liam 
O’Flaherty. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

An amusingly conceived and well-executed 

skit on the inanities of Hollywood and its 

dictators, gaily improbable for most of the 
time but occasionally breaking into savagely 
realistic satire. Light reading of a most 
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enjoyable kind if hardly worthy of the 

author of Spring Sowing. 

THE JEWISH CARAVAN : Great Stories 
of Twenty-Five Centuries. Edited by 
Leo W. ScHuwartz. Barker. 10s. 6d. 

An American anthology of rather more than 

a hundred stories and narratives, with one 

exception (Pirandello) all by Jewish writers, 

and selected and arranged “to mirror the 
social and cultural growth of the Jewish 
people.” Extracts from ancient scriptures 
and some very interesting medizval tales 
and memoirs mingle with modern stories 
by writers known (Fleg, Asch, Brod, Bloch, 

Werfel, the two Zweigs, Feuchtwanger, 

Frank, Gold, etc.) and unknown. 

FATE CRIES OUT. By CLemence DANE. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

In these short stories, Miss Clemence Dane 

has reconstructed episodes historical or ob- 

served. The historical sketches are fustian 

stuff, but ‘“‘ The Valiant Little Tailor ’’— a 

parish record of a poor man hanged—is ad- 

mirably retold and ‘‘ Dearly Beloved of 

Benjamin Cobb,” the love story of a village 

clergyman and his tempestuous wife, 

brilliantly conveys an inner reconciliation 
between the outwardly hostile forces 
of integrity and passion. 

NO MEAN CITY. By ALEXANDER 
McArtTuur and H. KInGstey Lone. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The value of this grim, circumstantial study 

of life in the Glasgow slums is largely 

sociological. Based on the notebooks of 

Mr. McArthur, of the Glasgow unemployed, 

it forces on the reluctant attention of a still 

too complacent public the moral and 
physical effects of overcrowding. The 
terrible razor fights of the toughs, the 
boozing parties, the haphazard matings, are 

exhibited as the inevitable reaction against a 

cramped, deprived and ugly life. 

PLAYTHINGS OF TIME. By ArnoLp 
Zweic. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Herr Zweig is not, pace his publisher, a 

master of the short story. His powerful 

talent requires a wider canvas. But most of 
these tales of Germany between 1915 and 

1933 have a genuinely tragic quality. The 

old man deprived of his savings by inflation, 

the soldier who painfully realizes in the 
enemy a friend, the gardening speculator who 
exploits the clerk, the innocent peasant 
called to a conspiracy from his love—all 
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reflect painful aspects of the war and post- 

war world. In quite another vein, ‘“‘ The 

Apparition ” is a tenderly humorous legend 

of the Carpathian scene. 

THE CLOWN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
By Hate Epis. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Halide Edib, a well-known Turkish writer, 

gives an interesting picture of Istanbul 

under Abdul Hamid II. A poor girl, daughter 
of a puppet-show actor, becomes a Koran 
chanter and a famous Mevlut chanter and 
marries a foreign musician. The main plot 
is intrinsically banal, but its setting lends it 
significance; in itself seriously treated, it 
also serves as the excuse for a panorama of 

Turkish society, from slum to Palace, under 

the Old Régime. 

GOD LIKES THEM PLAIN. By Enric 
LINKLATER. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Linklater can manage the picaresque 

novel, but lacks the feeling for form which 

produces a first-rate short story. The scene 
of these tales ranges from India to the 

Orkneys, the period from the age of fairy 

tale (in medizval dress) to the era of mega- 

phones and conducted tours. There are 
ironic tales of love, death, murder and 
revolution, among them a neat story or two 

(e.g. “‘ The Duke”); but the book is over- 

sophisticated and too often whimsy gets the 

upper hand. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON AND OTHER 
STORIES. By L. A. G. StTRonNc. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong ranges over a variety of 
themes and moods in these seventeen 
sketches and stories. He can shape a situation 
rapidly and calculate the emotional effect to 
a nicety, but he is never quite compelled 
by necessity. ‘“‘ The Absentee” and 
‘**Quartette for Two Voices”’ rely on the 
conventional surprise motif. Mr. Strong is 
more convincing in his sketches of grim 
island poverty and of childhood. Best of all, 
however, are his little subjective glimpses 
of schoolmasters and their idiosyncrasies. 

THE PASSING HOURS. By EpiTH 
SAUNDERS. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

In this first novel Miss Saunders echoes the 

rhythms and imitates the impressionism of 

Mrs. Woolf, certainly with skill, but with 

hardly sufficient individuality to make a 

complete justification of herself. She des- 

cribes in cross-sections the life that centres 
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round a suburban girls’ school, and accom- 
plishes her characterization with delicacy 
and charm. 
TERENCE DUKE. By E. H. W. Meyer- 
STEIN. Constable. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Meyerstein’s trilogy appears complete 
in a volume of 660 large pages of small type. 
His vital story, however, hardly once flags, 
as he brings his hero by the agency of the 
very experiences that his animal boyhood 
prompts up to a kind of vision. Though it 
belongs to the category of the picaresque, 
and is told entirely from the outside its 
peculiar conviction is due to the soundness 
and consistency of the psychology from 
which the actions derive. 
THE THREE FRIENDS. By Norman 
Co..ins. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
A semi-realistic story of three boozing 
“commercials,” and especially of one of 
those pathetic little men born to be pitied 
in fiction—and laughed at, of course, a laugh 
with a lump in the throat—and loathed in 
real life. Mr. Birdie adores his bullying wife, 
is snubbed by everyone, and grits his teeth 
against adversity. His pals, Clagg and the 
Captain, have anyway gold-plated hearts 
under their more blatant exteriors. All turn 
up trumps in the end. Within its kind well 
done, and good entertainment for those who 
can accept its convention. 
PORTRAIT IN PASTEL. By Marjori£ 
Boot. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Whatever the author may precisely have 
meant to convey by the title she has chosen 
it fits her novel well. The colours are pretty ; 
the edges a little indefinite; the model is 
that Greuze-like creature, the impoverished 
orphan girl who comes to London to earn 
her living. The sensations to be derived are 
faint but agreeable. 
ON A HUGE HILL. By J. D. BEREsForRD. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Beresford has written two novels, The 
Camberwell Miracle and Peckover, in which 
he dealt with the power of the spirit over the 
body. In his new story, he returns to that 
theme, choosing for his hero a man who, to 
his own surprise and bewilderment, develops 
the gift of healing. After a rather slack 
beginning, Mr. Beresford takes hold of his 
subject firmly, and though he seems often 
in danger of toppling over into propaganda, 
the good craftsman in him always pulls him 
back. 
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FIERCE AND GENTLE. By H. A. Man- 
HooD. Cape. 7s. 6d. : 

Mr. Manhood’s new book contains twenty- 
five short stories, in which there is a good 
proportion of impressive work. His chief 
merit is the simple directness of his narrative 
method, which is sometimes cancelled out by 
his chief handicap, the perfunctory rough- 
ness of much of his prose. He is not afraid, 
as his publishers remark on the wrapper, “ of 
giving a sharp twist to a story’? : sometimes, 
as in the second version of ‘‘ Spring Folly,” 
it is the making of the tale; elsewhere, as 
in “‘ Seagulls for Tea,” it is so violent and 
forced that it wrecks it. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE MEMOIRS OF CAULAINCOURT, 
DUKE OF VICENZA, 1812-1813. 
Edited by JEAN Hanoreav. Translated by 
HamisH Mixes. Cassell. 30s. 

Caulaincourt was intimate with Napoleon 

during the most critical years of the Emper- 

or’s career. In 1807 he was sent as Ambass- 
ador to Russia; the knowledge of the 
country, its people and its ruler he acquired 
made him steadfastly opposed to the cam- 
paign of 1812—-so steadfastly that Napoleon 
accused him of having turned Russian. 

This, the first half of the memoirs (now, by 

a strange train of events, published for the 

first time) is concerned with the Russian 

campaign and with a detailed report of 

Napoleon’s confidential talks on the famous 

journey. A book whose value both as a close- 

up and as a contemporary criticism of 

Napoleon can scarcely be over-estimated. 

NAVAL MEMOIRS OF SIR ROGER 
KEYES. Thornton Butterworth. 18s. 

It is worth remembering when reading the 

second volume of Sir Roger Keyes’ War 

Memoirs that Memoirs they are, not History. 

The author cannot claim impartiality ; but 

he gives a spirited account of the naval 

warfare as he saw it ; and when commanding 
the Dawn Patrol he saw and was responsible 
for a very vital part of it. The detailed 
account of the preparations for attack on the 

Belgian coast and Zeebrugge is the most 

important and valuable part—almost two- 

thirds of the book. 

LORD LOVAT. By Rt. Hon. Sir FRaNcIs 
LinpbLey. Hutchinson. 18s. 

A very pleasant book, with thirty-four 

excellent illustrations, which deserve special 
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mention. Lord Lovat is perhaps best known 
by the Lovat Scouts; but his most impor- 
tant work was connected with Forestry ; 
and his organization of the supply of timber 
to the Allied armies in France was a thankless 
task well done. His life is written by a friend 
and admirer, for his friends. 

A NURSERY IN THE NINETIES. By 
ELEANOR FarjEON. Gollancz. ros. 6d. 
The story of Benjamin Leopold Farjeon, 
printer’s devil, gold prospector in the 
Antipodes, journalist and successful novelist 
is full of zest. The young Farjeons were 
lucky, for their father renounced all 
Olympian pretensions. Their mother was 
the daughter of Joseph Jefferson, the 
American actor. Bohemian and literary life 

encircled this enchanted nursery. 

A YEAR THAT THE LOCUST. By 
A. S. M. Hutcutnson. Nicholson and 
Watson. tos. 6d. 

Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson—“ Hutch ” to 
his friends—was once as will be remembered, 
a literary event. Here in the pages of an 
intimate diary clearly intended for the 
public eye, he discourses coyly of absolute 
unselfishness, of Sir John Reith wondering 
whether or not to reverse the habits of a 
lifetime by offering wine at his table—an 
interesting sidelight on the programmes of 
the B.B.C.—of books he has remembered, 
of schoolmasters he has baited, of meals he 
= failed to digest and of encounters he has 
had. 

GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. By GeraLp 
GRIFFIN. Long. 18s. 

The spectacular career of Gabriele 

d’Annunzio proves that poets can still 

snatch power. The handsome Byron fades 
before this bald-headed Don Juan who made 
poetry pay, founded a brief kingdom, took 
to the clouds in his old age and was a pre- 
cursor of Fascism. Mr. Griffin’s book is 
lively, popular and amusingly indiscreet. 

He is alternatively attracted and repelled 

by this fiery poet and hater of England. 

MORE LETTERS FROM MARTHA 
WILMOT : Impressions of Vienna (1819- 
1829). Edited by the MARCHIONESS OF 
LONDONDERRY and H. M. Hype. 
Macmillan. 21s. 

There has been an earlier volume of Martha © 

Wilmot’s letters. She is now married to the 

Rey. William Bradford, rector of Storring- 

ton, Sussex, who accepted the post of chap- 
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we were right 


“.., frankly a naughty and provocative book... . as 
light, slick and saucy as you could desire... Mr. 
Langley has got me on the hip and on the hop, and 
I have enjoyed every word of his extremely trivial 
book.” —GERALD GOULD. 


CAGE ME A PEACOCK 
by Noel Langley 
6/- net 


“...a most engaging and witty piece of nonsense. . . 
It really is extraordinarily funny ... A good Christmas 
present for those who will relish something out of the 
way.’—RALPH STRAUS. 


wt is a winner 
ARTHUR BARKER 


MARTHA BROWN, mp. 


716 


A New Novel by 
VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 
of “ Anna Lombard ”’ (six million copies sold) 


“‘Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 

sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 
The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in 
the House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in ‘The Times” of 


June 8th, said: ‘‘l have been reading a very extraordinary book this 
week called ‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 
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T. WERNER LAURIE, 24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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lain to the British Embassy in Vienna. 
Her letters, during the ten years she 
spent among the cosmopolitan society of the 
city Metternich had made the political 
centre of their world, give a pleasant 
impression of an intelligent, respectable 
wife and mother in this curious milieu. She 
writes with much vivacity, some wit and an 
occasional touch of malice. 

THE RETURN OF THE DARK 
INVADER. By CapTaIN VON RINTELEN. 
Lovat Dickson. 9s. 

The Dark Invader told of Captain von 

Rintelen’s invasion of America in war time, 

to fight for Germany in neutral territory. 

This is the story of his return to a Germany 

shattered morally as well as economically 

by the War. Captain von Rintelen has a 

grievance against the post-war German 

Governments, who all alike repudiated him ; 

but he writes with a caustic, if Prussian, 

wit ; and his book is a telling indictment of 

German diplomatic ineptitude. He joins 

General Smuts as a distinguished enemy 

of England turned to a distinguished friend. 


THE WYNNE DIARIES. Edited by ANNE 

FREMANTLE. Oxford University Press. 15s. 
Betsy and Eugenia Wynne were eleven and 
nine years old in 1789, when they decided 
each to keep a diary. Betsy was the more 
resolute about it and it is the wife of Betsy’s 
great-great-grandson who now edits them 
for our delight. The two little girls trail 
about the Continent with a gouty papa, 
while the Revolution breaks out in France 
and peasants elsewhere show as much 
liberté and egalité as is expressed in “‘ cocking 
a snook”’ at their betters. 


MEN AND DEEDS. By Joun Bucuan. 
Peter Davies. tos. 6d. 
“ Fultus Cesar,” ‘ The Massacre of Glencoe,” 
“Gordon at Khartoum,’ ‘‘ Montrose and 
Leadership,” ‘‘ Lord Rosebery” and “‘ The 
Kirk in Scotland’’ are here collected: all 
have appeared separately before. This is 
History (old style) written with imagina- 
tion, style (both a little ornate) and consider- 
able scholarship by a man of undoubted 
literary ability. 
THORN AND FLOWER. By J. Lewis 
May. Bles. 7s. 6d. 
Reminiscences of John Lane, the early years 
of the Bodley Head, a visit to Anatole France, 
many of whose works the author has trans- 
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lated, and of the late Lord Halifax are the 
high lights of this charming autobiography. 
Mr. May, whose Cardinal Newman was 
widely appreciated, also evokes the Devon 
of his childhood, the awakening by Virgil 
that redeemed his schooldays, the odd 
encounters he once had in a City office and 
elsewhere. 
PETER PORCUPINE. By 
Bowen. Longmans. tos. 6d. 
Miss Bowen has emphasized Cobbett “ the 
man ” as opposed to his times or his message 
or his genius or his type. In view of the fact 
that she has no new historical light to throw 
upon him, nor any hitherto unexplored 
material, her best plan would have been to 
quote Cobbett at great length—for none of 
the books on him have exhausted the poss- 
ibilities of quotations. Unhappily she has 
refused us this office, and told the story of 
this super-virile man in her own words. 
PRINCE VON BULOW: STATESMAN 
AND MAN. By Sicmunp Munz. Trans- 
lated by ARTHUR CHAMBERS. Hutchinson. 
18s. 
With few exceptions portraits of statesmen 
are the most artificial and unsatisfying form 
of biography. Motives are lost in a com- 
plexity of events ; while the rigid and fore- 
seen formule of diplomatic exchange take 
the place of the direct expressions that reveal 
individuals. Dr. Munz has not transcended 
these limitations. His conventional portrait 
of Biilow is the study of a function of events — 
rather than that of a man. The psychological 
approach to the more intimate side of his 
subject—through his literary and_philo- 
sophic tastes—is unconvincing. 
STRUGGLE, 1914-1920. By Sir EvELYN 
WrencH. Nicholson and Watson. 15s. 
Genuine naiveté is always attractive; 
coupled with enthusiasm it can be really 
winning. ‘These are two qualities which 
pervade this personal record of the doings 
and impressions of Sir Evelyn Wrench 
during the War. His stories of the great are 
more than mere tittle-tattle ; and of his own 
considerable achievements, for the Empire, 
and for a better understanding between 
England and America, he is both modest 
and rightly assured. It is indeed the unshake- 
able assurance of his patriotism which allows 
it to be both broad-minded and even critical ; 
which, in fact, makes this book a pleasant 
and enjoyable one. : 
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THOSE WERE GOOD DAYS. Reminis- 
cences by CaRL LupwiG SCHLEICH. 
Allen and Unwin. tas. 6d. 

Carl Schleich, who died in 1922, was the 
inventor of local anesthesia, and also one of 
those Germans who wish “ to have been at 
one time or another everything a man can 
be.”’ Some anecdotes of Keller and Dehmel, 
and an intimate chapter on Strindberg give 
the book its chief value. The rest is a lively 
story of his career and contacts in the 
medical profession—Ehrlich being the prin- 
cipal figure. Many striking comments on 
philosophy and the medical sciences are to 
be found among much that is sentimental 
and rather speciously written. 

SENOR BURKY: Tue AvTOBIOGRAPHY 
oF WILLIAM P. Burke. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
A remarkable life-story, written in an East 
London sailors’ home after a variegated fifty 
years on sea and land. Mr. Burke has, among 
his many occupations, been a stoker, a 
rubber planter in Peru (where he met Roger 
Casement and his British Commission sent 
out to investigate the Putomayo scandal), 
and Inspector-General of Sanitation to the 
Dominican Republic. His intimate recollec- 
tions of recent politics in that island illumine 

a fantastic by-way of modern history. 

MAN AND THE SEA. By J. HoLianp 
Ross. Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Holland Rose’s book is a worthy and 

scholarly contribution to nautical literature. 

He has done full justice to those early 

explorers who paved the way for navigation 

as we know it to-day. The sea and not the 
air opened up the world to all mankind. 

The book is well supplied with maps, 

sketches of ships, and portraits. 

FIRE OF LIFE. By Henry W. NeEvInson. 
Preface by JoHN MasEFIELD. Nisbet and 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

““No better autobiography has been written 

in English in the last 100 years,” says Mr. 

Masefield of this 430-page abbreviation of 

Nevinson’s three Changes and Chances 

volumes. It is a record of sensitivity 

and sure human values never dulled even 
by the harsher aspects of adventure in half 
the world’s storm-centres—the Boer War, 

Balkans, African slave-trade, Russia in 

1905, the Great War in France and the 

Near East, Sinn Fein Ireland, the Ruhr. A 

courageous book, finely written, full of epi- 

sodes and personalities, the author’s not least. 
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THE SPANISH MAIN. By Puiuip AIns- 
WoRTH Means. Scribners. 15s. 

This comprehensive history is one of the 
most readable and fairminded interpreta- 
tions of the European struggle for tropical 
Spanish America that we have read. The 
period covered is the crucial one from the 
discovery until 1670 when the Spanish 
monopoly was broken. In some 250 pages 
Mr. Means presents the discovery and 
opening up of the Caribbean mainland pass- 
ing from the Cathay myth to the legend of 
El Dorado, and on through the bucca- 
neering period and English colonization in 
the Antilles, to an acute and concise com- 
parison of the Spanish, the English, the 
French and the Dutch colonial policies. 


THE RISE OF THE STEWARTS. By 
Acnes Mure Mackenzig. Alexander Mac- 
lehose. 12s. 6d. 

The decline and fall of the Stewarts, in an 

emotional haze, has obscured their centuries 

of chequered power. Grim detail of the 
fourteenth century handicaps Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, who is a picturesque writer. But 
high tragedy gives her scope. Nothing is 
more vivid in this book than the fate of Scot- 
land’s royal poet, James I, stabbed to death 
under the floor in the vault of a palace sewer. 


SIMPLE STORY. By Etrot CrawsHay- 
WiiaMs. Long. 18s. 

Soldier, Member of Parliament, novelist, 
playwright, scenario writer, scratch golfer 
and Wimbledon tennis player, Mr. 
Crawshay-Williams has also found time to 
be divorced twice and married thrice. 
Crowded as it has been, his career would 
hardly have justified a volume of 300 pages 
had it not been described with unusual 
decision and energy. 


CAPTAIN VIAUD AND MADAME 
COUTURE. A Narrative mainly trans- 
cribed from the letters of Captain Viaud 
by THomMas WasHINGTON METCALFE. 
Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

A narrative of shipwreck on a desert island 
in the West Indies in 1766. Captain Viaud 
and Madame Couture, who survived, did 
so largely at the expense of a negro slave 
whom they murdered and ate, piously thank- 
ing Heaven for the meal. Mr. Metcalfe, who 
abbreviates and translates the original text, 
contributes a faintly nauseating running 
commentary. 
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LITERARY 


EDWARD GIBBON AND HIS AGE. The 
Arthur Skemp Memorial Lecture, at the 
University of Bristol, 1935. By EDMUND 
BLUNDEN. Arrowsmith. 1s. 6d. 

In this charmingly written lecture Mr. 
Blunden considers Gibbon in relation to his 
background. He draws, without stressing it 
too heavily, an interesting parallel between 
Gibbon, the Historian of Rome, and Gilbert 
White, the Historian of Selborne. To 
suggest anything of the quality of so tre- 
mendous a writer as Gibbon in an hour’s 
talk is not easy ; but Mr. Blunden succeeds 
in making one understand something of the 
circumstances which made Gibbon what he 
was, and of his effect upon contemporary 
opinion. 

ENGLISH DRAMA. The Last Great 
Phase. By CAMILLO PELLIzzI. Translated 
by Rowan WILLIAMS. With a Foreword 
by OrLo WILLiaMs. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Pellizzi, who holds the chair of Italian 

at London University, interprets here the 

last great phase of English drama as an 
expression of national character. He finds 
in it both the self-questioning and childish- 
ness of a middle-class that expanded towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. His book 
is more inclusive than selective : but his views 
are as stimulating as they are controversial. 

THE EARLY ENGLISH CAROLS. 
Edited by RicHarD LEIGHTON GREENE. 
Oxford University Press. 30s. 

A corpus of English carols to 1550, with 
bibliography, notes and an introduction 
defining the carol and tracing its descent 
from the carole. Mr. Greene, comparing 
the ballad-refrain and the carol-burden, 
suggests that the ballad derives from 
another type of ring-dance. He shows too 
how the Church, and particularly the 
mendicant friars, adapted the secular popular 
song to religious ends. A solid, convincing 
and valuable piece of scholarship. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SCENES FROM SIXTH FORM LIFE. 
By W. H. D. Rouse. Basi! Blackwell. 
2s. 6d. 

This little book illustrates the ‘“‘ direct 

method ”’ of reading the classics with Sixth 

Form schoolboys. The only language used 

by master and scholars is that of the author 
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(Greek or Latin) who is being read at the 
time, and the procedure followed is for one 
of the boys to deliver a passage from the 
text, and thereafter for the whole class, 
teacher and taught, to combine in a com- 
mentary, clearing up the meaning, discuss- 
ing points of grammar, adducing parallels, 
and so on. It is to be understood that there 
has been no antecedent preparation. The 
appeal of the book is naturally restricted, 
but within its limits it informs and amuses 
precisely in the way that the author intended, 
evoking very happily the atmosphere of the 
classroom, the quick-witted, responsive 
boys and (if one may say so) their gifted 

Magister. ‘The book is pleasant read- 

ing because, of set purpose, the humorous 

side of the proceedings is specially stressed. 

GARDEN VARIETY. By Sir ArtTHur F. 
Horr. Arnold. ros. 6d. 

Sir Arthur Hort died last March, leaving 

three-quarters of this book written and 

material from which Lady Hort has com- 
piled the fourth. The arrangement is by 
seasons, beginning with Winter. This is 
hardly a book for the beginner; its reader 
needs at least a little previous knowledge. 

Nor is the book a comprehensive one, since 

Sir Arthur deliberately omitted many plants 

of which he had written in a previous 

book. But the author had the right point 
of view, and loved gardening as much for 
the pleasure of growing a number of 
plants of individual interest, as for that 

(at present more fashionable) of creating 

colour schemes. 

THE DREAM IN PRIMITIVE CUL- 
TURE. By J. StTEwarp LincoLn. Cresset 
Press. 18s. 

Dr. Lincoln has here collected, with immense 

scholarship, a very great mass of data, con- 

sisting of the dreams, and customs relating 
to dreams, of the most primitive races. It is 
disappointing only because he asks. two 
questions which cannot profitably be asked 
by a scientist. Do dreams arise from culture, 
or culture from dreams? Despite the con- 
fusion which ensues, Dr. Lincoln’s thesis is 
particularly interesting for its effect on 

Sung’s theory of the “ mass psyche,” and is 

more than worth testing. 

TWENTY YEARS UNDER THE SEA. 
By J. E. Witxtamson. Bodley Head. 153. 

The author was the first man to take sub- 

marine films from a submerged flexible tube 
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no endowed Theatre where these plays can continually be seen. 


This is YOUR Country 


YOUR Literature 
and YOUR Responsibility. 
YOU can do YOUR share 


by sending a Donation to :— 


The Hon. Treasurer, 
NATIONAL THEATRE APPEAL COMMITTEE 
50, PALL MALL, S.W.1 
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with a large glass porthole. Here he tells of 
adventures seeking ‘thrills’ (sometimes 
ingeniously creating them) and scientific 
material, mostly in the Bahamas. A fresh, 
unusual book with several very interesting 
photographs. 

NARRATIVES OF THE WRECK OF 
THE WHALE-SHIP ESSEX. Told by 
Owen CHASE, THOMAS CHAPPEL and 
GeorGE Po.iarp. Introduction and 
Twelve Engravings on Wood by ROBERT 
GrpsBincs. Golden Cockerel Press. 42s. 

In 1819 the Essex, of Nantucket, was 

rammed by a sperm whale and completely 

wrecked ; the crew were 93 days in open 
boats before the rescue of the survivors. 

This book contains the narratives of the first 

and second mates and the captain : the first 

never published in England, the others not 
for over a century. Apart from its interest 
as a true and frightful story it is valuable as 
having, quite obviously, given Melville the 
idea for the last chapter of Moby Dick. 
Handsome production, pleasing woodcuts. 


POETRY 

PETRON. By Hucu Sykes Davigs. Dent. 

2s. 6d. 
This fantasy in delicate, precise prose is 
included ‘experimentally’ in a series of 
modern poetry. Mr. Hugh Sykes Davies 
warns us against seeking a meaning where 
none is intended, suggesting what appears 
to be a new way of sensory reading. The 
slightly morbid metamorphoses of his 
Nature theme have an odd attraction 
counterbalanced by the irritating incompre- 
hensibility of an imaginative vacuum. 
LYRICS. By Lorp A.Lrrep Douctas. Rich 

and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 
SONNETS. By Lorp ALrrep DoucLas. 

Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 
Scrupulosity has prevented Lord Alfred 
Douglas from collecting before now these 
early lyrics, among which is his well-known 
ballad of ‘“‘ Perkin Warbeck.” Vivacious 
notes enliven many of the Sonnets, which 
range from the ’nineties to the present day. 
Lord Alfred Douglas does not always 
succeed in his epigrammatic wish to 

thrust one naked phrase 

Like a lean knife between the ribs of time. 
But it is noticeable that with every decade 
his sonnets shed the trinkets of the past. 
Religion and bitterness alternatively give 
strength to his later sonnets. 


SELECTED LIST 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 


RACE, SEX AND ENVIRONMENT. By 
J. R. pELA H. Marerr. Hutchinsons. 215. 
Could have been more clearly stated 
in a shorter monograph, but with patience 
one can extract several promising ideas. 
Are the large Nilote and pigmy Bush- 
man, the tall Swede and dwarfish Lapp, 
opposite solutions of the same environmental 
problem ? Are the hairlessness, erect stature 
and large brain-pan of the human being due 
to a “‘ single relatively short period of severe 
iodine-shortage ?”” These are typical of the 
questions which Mr. Marett asks, but does 
not always answer. 
TOTEM. By Harotp Stovin. Methuen. 
OF 
Baan with an examination of the exact 
(or inexact) aims of the Jubilee Trust for 
Youth, Mr. Stovin proceeds to trace through 
characteristic movements like the Oxford 
Group, Boy Scouts, Toc H, etc., a return 
to the old tribal system of taboo, magic, and 
totem worship. Although the detachment of 
the early pages is marred later by bias, a 
weakness in differentiating between im- 
mediate and remote dangers, and doubt 
whether the leaders of the movements are 
blunderers or schemers, Mr. Stovin must 
be held to have conducted an independent 
inquiry as valuable as it is timely. 
JAPAN IN CRISIS. By H. Vere REDMAN. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 
This series of articles written from Tokyo is 
valuable chiefly as a sympathetic explanation 
of the Japanese outlook and environment. 
Two of them (The Economics of Crisis and 
The Rise of Camp Government) stand out as 
a model of short and clear analysis ; and one 
knows from the author’s more detailed work 
(The Problem of the Far East) that this 
analysis is based on comprehensive knowledge 
FACING TWO WAYS. By Baroness 
IsH1mMoTo. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
An extremely interesting account of a 
Japanese woman of aristocratic birth who 
struggled against what, to our Western eyes, 
appear insuperable difficulties of rigid tra- 
dition in order to gain emancipation for her 
sex in Japan. It is a story of remarkable — 
courage and tenacity; and the account of 
the author’s husband throws an acute light 
upon male psychology that is not Eastern 
alone but universal. : ‘ 
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SCOTTISH 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


Wide Spread Investment 
is the Parent of the Fixed Trust Principle 


Yield £4-15-9 per cent 


on the basis of a price of 20/6 per sub-unit 
CURRENT PRICE QUOTED IN DAILY PAPERS 


THE CAPITAL IS INVESTED IN 
London, Midland & Scottish Rly. Lever Bros. Ltd. 20% Cum. Pref. 
Allied [ronfounders Ltd. Tate & Lyle Ltd. 


Staveley Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. Consolidated Gold Fields of S.A. Ltd. 
Anglo-Iran Oil Co. Ltd. Crown Mines Ltd. 


Burmah Oil Co. Ltd. Government Gold Mining Areas (Modder 
Imperial Continental Gas Agea. fontein) Consolidated Ltd. 


Scottish Power Co. Ltd. Associated Portland Cement Manufac 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton Ltd. turers Ltd. 


Distillers Co. Ltd. London Brick Co. & Forders Ltd. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (G.B. & I.) Ltd. Amalgamated Press Ltd. 


j. & P. Coats Ltd. Daily Mail & General Trust Ltd. 


The yield per cent. on the above securities for the year ended 30th Sept., 1935, was as follows: 
fad: 
DIVIDENDS .... A on. NST OURS 
BONUSES AND RIGHTS ... 1 4 0 


TOTAL 672 § 
a 
Sums of approximately £20 and upwards may be invested. 


Trustees for Certificate Holders 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


POINTS OF IMPORTANCE : 


THIS is one of the well known NATIONAL GROUP of Fixed Trusts formed under the auspices of the 
National Fixed Investment Trust Limited. Over £15,000,000 has been invested by over 55,000 Subscrib- 
ers in the Certificates of the National Group. 


THE Clydesdale Bank Ltd., the Trustees of the Scottish Fixed Trust, hold the Securities and dis tribute 
half yearly, dividends, bonuses and rights (Ist December and ist June) to the Certificate Holders. 


THE expenses of maintaining the Trust including Dividend distribution for the Trust period of 20 years 
are provided for. 


THE National Fixed Investment Trust Limited, undertake to re-purchase from Certificate Holders 
any sub-units offered to them at not less than the selling price on the London Stock Exchange of the con- 
stituent Securities less usual charges. 


Full particulars may be obtained from any branch of the following Banks 


RIE “CLYDESDALE BANK: LTD. 
THE MIDLAND BANK LTD. THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK LTD. 
FROM ANY STOCKBROKER, OR FROM 
THE NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. ; 
’Phone: WHITEHALL 4884. Telegrams: ‘‘ Natfit, Piccy, London.’ 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Christmas in the publishing world appears 
to be an almost impassable barrier, through 
which news of the New Year’s books is 
most reluctant to filter. Or perhaps, it is a 
feast from which publishers are slow to 
recover, for, on the whole, they do not really 
get under way until February. 

For January, however, we can announce 
one or two postponements from the autumn 
lists. Miss Edith Sitwell’s study of Queen 
Victoria announced for October, will be 
published by Messrs. Faber and Faber on 
January 23rd, and on the same date, Dame 
Laura Knight’s autobiography Charivari, 
announced for November, will be published 
by Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
Professor C. E. M. Joad’s Introduction to 
Philosophy (Gollancz) is now to appear on 
January 6th, and The Horse, by L. D. Luard 
(Faber and Faber) on January 16th. 

Nor is news entirely lacking. The Oxford 
University Press is preparing a new 
Dictionary of the kind that is used almost 
less for reference than for desultory reading ; 
The Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
names, compiled by Professor Eilert Ekwall, 
which will appear in February. An immense 
book of reference is also to be published by 
the Oxford University Press on January 
2nd, Annals of English Literature, 1475-1935, 
edited by Dr. J. C. Ghosh and Miss E. G. 
Withycombe. It is in two parts, the first a 
list of the chief books published in each year, 
arranged in one column against a parallel 
column containing the main external events, 
such as national or international crises, 
domestic crises of authors, foreign publi- 
cations, etc.; the second an index of 
authors, with the titles and dates of their 
works. It will be a book of instruction and 
delight, to be used, like an English-Latin 
Dictionary, with the greatest circum- 
spection. 

Another ambitious work is World History, 
the Growth of Western Civilization, by Ralph 
Flenley and W. N. Weech, to be published 
by Messrs. Dent in January. The authors 
have crammed their enormous subject into 
one volume, and illustrated it plentifully 
with pictures, maps and time-charts. Sir 
George Dunbar, in his History of India, from 
the fourth century B.c., announced for 


January 16th, by Messrs. Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, has attempted a work of only 
slightly less scope. 

India in the nineteenth century will show 
itself in the letters of Gen. Sir John Low of © 
Clatto, Fife, 1822-58, edited under the title » 
Fifty Years with John Company, by Ursula 
Low, to be published in January by Messrs. 
John Murray. Daniele Varé, an Italian 
diplomat whose English novel, The Maker of — 
Heavenly Trousers was recently published, — 
has written, in The Last of the Empresses, — 
(John Murray), the history of the Dowager — 
Empress Tzu-Hsi and of contemporary — 
China. i 

Messrs. Dent announce the publication at _ 
the end of January of The Money Mystery, — 
an elementary handbook of Finance by Sir — 
Norman Angell, simultaneously with a cheap 
edition of his The Money Game. ih 

Wayward Youth, by August Aichhorn, — 
with a foreword by Sigmund Freud, to be ‘ q 
published by Messrs. Putnam in January, i 
deals with the problem of the “ dissocial 
child,” in the light of psycho-analysis and + 
of the author’s experiments in his clinic in 
Vienna. i 

The future of the cinema and its position f 
among the arts is discussed in Plan for } 
Cinema, by Dallas Bower (Dent). Messrs. — 
Faber and Faber will publish The Documen- _ 
tary Film, by Paul Rotha on January gth, {i 
and, on January 30th, a treatise on the | 
theory of colour, The Control of Colour by 
Frank Morley Fletcher. Logical Positivism _ 
is expounded by Mr. A. J. Ayer, a young 
Oxford philosopher, in Language, Truth and 
Logic, to be published on January 2oth, by — 
Messrs Gollancz. f 

Miss Phyllis Bentley’s novel, Freedom 
Farewell, has been long expected. It will — 
be published by Messrs. Gollancz on January _ 
6th. A new satirical novel, by Richard Oke, 
set in the Southern Italy of the Emperor 
Frederick IT, will be published probably in 
January by Messrs. Arthur Barker. Such an 
Enmity, by Roland Pertwee, will be published 
on January 23rd, by Messrs. Ivor Nicholson — 
and Watson, and on January oth a new 
novel, Agents and Patients, by Anthony 
Powell, will be published by. Messrs. 
Duckworth. i 
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